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CHRONICLE 


Jogues Memorial.—Mr. W. Max Reid of Amster- 
dam, chairman of a committee to select a site for the 
Memorial to Father Isaac Jogues, the Jesuit Pioneer 
Priest of New York, and the discoverer of Lake George, 
visited the lake recently to inspect the sites which might 
be suitable for the proposed monument, in company with 
State Historian James A. Holden and local Game War- 
den Wm. H. Burnett. Mr. Reid finally decided to rec- 
ommend to the New York State Historical Society, spon- 
sor of the memorial, the northernmost island of the 
Mother Bunch Group, which is situated near the north 
end of the Narrows, about twenty miles from Lake 
George Village. 

It is from this point that Father Jogues first saw Lake 
George, or, as he called it, Lac du St. Sacrement. The 
committee to whom the choice was submitted consists 
of George O. Knapp of St. Louis and Shelving Rock, 
Mrs. Harry W. Watrous of New York and Hague, Da- 
vid Williams of New York and Rogers Rock, and the 
Rev, T. J. Campbell, S.J., editor of AMerica. Mr. Reid 
has communicated to Father Campbell the news that he 
had succeeded in closing the contract on June 21st, and 
that the New York State Historical Society is now cus- 
todian of the island. The place will soon be marked by 
the inscription: 

“Tsle of Lac du St. Sacrement. Lake discovered and 
named by Father Isaac Jogues, S.J., in May, 1646.” 


Safe and Sane Fourth.—Owing to the safe and sane 
observance of Independence Day generally throughout 
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the country under the prohibition of the sale and use of 
fire crackers and toy pistols, this year’s celebratiom of the 
Fourth of July was the least destructive of human life 
in recent years. The number of casualties reported is 
by far the smallest that has been reported since records 
have been kept. Roughly speaking there were only one- 
half as many killed as last year, and only one-third as 
many as the year before. The number of minor in- 
juries was less than one-sixth as great as last year, and 
less than one-eighth as great as the year before. Many 
important communities have completely abolished all 
offensive and dangerous forms of fireworks, and in 
many others the evil has been greatly diminished. In 
New York there were only four fires, with a total dam- 
age of $80.00. “The saving of so many lives and of so 
many persons from injury, suffering and mutilation,” 
says the New York Tribune, “amply justifies and re- 
wards the efforts for safety and sanity.” 

International Steel Trust.—The steel interests of 
America, Canada, England, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria and Spain were represented by 160 dele- 
gates, who met in conference at Brussels and appointed 
a committee of thirty, made up of members proposed 
by each national group, to work out a plan for an inter- 
national steel organization, and submit the same to the 
full conference when called. Judge FE. H. Gary, of the 
board of directors of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, was elected chairman of the committee. The belief 
was expressed by members of the special Steel Trust In- 
vestigation Committee, appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and by a prominent member of the House 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that 
the American steel men who participated in the Brussels 
conference will be liab'e to criminal prosecution under 
the Sherman anti-trust law. 


Will Sift Express Rates.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered an investigation of all the ex- 
press companies in the United States affected by the in- 
terstate commerce law. Prominent among these com- 
panies are the Adams Express, the American Express, 
the Wells Fargo and the United States Express. More 
than a year ago a number of the leading commercial 
organizations of the country asked for an investigation 
of the rates and methods of the express companies, with 
a view to determining whether the rates and classifica- 
tions were in violation of the interstate commerce act. 
In accordance with this request the inquiry is ordered 
“to determine whether such rates, classifications, regula- 
tions or practices, or any of them, are unjust or unreason- 
able, or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly preferential 
or prejudicial, or otherwise in violation of any of the 
provisions of said act, and to determine the manner and 
method in which the business of said express com- 
panies, and of each of them, is conducted.” Redtfctions 
in express rates, which are to become effective on 
August 1, do not affect questions at issue and will be in- 
cluded in the inquiry; if they are not sufficient to meet 
the requirements of express commerce or if the rates 
are still excessive, they undoubtedly will be further re- 


duced. 


Revenue Passes $700,000,000.—Official figures indi- 
cate that the Treasury for the fiscal year 1911, which 
closed June 30, will show an ordinary surplus of $45,- 
681,620 and an excess of $31,305,923 over all disburse- 
ments, including Panama and public debt transactions. 
Receipts exceed $700,000,000, and are far greater than 
the official estimates. The increase is due to the fact 
that $27,500,000, or about $8,000,000 more than officials 
expected, was received from the corporation tax. In- 
ternal revenue was $14,000,000 more than the official 
estimate, amounting to $322,419,938, the greatest amount 
ever collected. Customs receipts were $313,846,209. 

Monument to MacGahan.—A monument to the mem- 
ory of Januarius Aloysius MacGahan, the famous war 
correspondent, was unveiled at New Lexington, Ohio, on 
July 4. MacGahan was correspondent of the New York 
Herald in the Franco-Prussian war, and was the only 
newspaper correspondent in Paris during the whole 
period of the Commune, at which time he narrowly es- 
caped death. Accompanied by the United States Com- 
missioner, Eugene Schuyler, he investigated as a 
journalist the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria, and his 
book under that title helped to free the hands of Russia 
for the Turkish war. He was preparing to attend the 
International Congress at Berlin in 1878, when he died 





of fever at Constantinople. Almost a generation ago his 
body was brought back from Constantinople on a man- 
of-war at the request of the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture of Ohio. 


Mexico.—The Government has announced that certain 
valuable concessions made by the Diaz administration 
will be examined with the view of declaring them null 
and void, if, as has been asserted, they were made in 
defiance of the law. A detachment of over five hun- 
dred infantry has been despatched to Mérida, Yucatan, 
to restore peace among the plantation laborers. Four 
days after the official proclamation of “peace” two op- 
posing squads of revolutionists near Zamora exchanged 
a few volleys, the result being the death of Captain 
Quiroz, one of the leaders, and five others.——Flores 
Magon, the head of the Socialistic revolution, has urged 
his followers to accept Madero, for the time is not ripe 
for a Socialistic triumph. For the benefit of the un- 
employed the Government has undertaken extensive 
public works in the Federal District, such as paving, 
cleaning canals, etc. In commenting on the celebra- 
tiou of the sacerdotal jubilee of Cardinal Gibbons, in 
which the highest officials and the general public took 
part, the Mexican press ask why a similar event could 
not take place in Mexico. It could, if there were in 
Mexico such government officials, and a general public 
of similar dispositions; nothing else is required. The 
decision in the Chamizal dispute, which is in the nature 
of a compromise rather than a settlement on principle, 
is unsatisfactory to both parties. It would be rejected, 
were it not for deference to the principle of arbitration, 
to which the United States is strongly committed. A 
part of El Paso, Texas, is declared to be Mexican ter- 
ritory. One of the signs of progress in the country is 
seen in the petition of some ladies, praying that the suf- 
frage be conferred on the “conflicting sex.” A riotous 
demonstration on the part of the striking conductors and 
motormen in the capital had to be suppressed by the au- 
thorities. The rioters fled before the sabre strokes of 


the civil guard. 























Canada.—The Liberals are giving a magnificent wel- 
come to Sir Wilfrid Laurier on his return from the Im- 
perial Conference. The object is to impress the Quebec 
voters. Lord Strathcona is resigning the High Com- 
missionership in London. He is over ninety, and is no 
longer equal to the office. Some injury to the western 
wheat crop from rain, hail and frost is reported. It is 
said to be purely local, and it is not likely to affect the 
prospect of an immense yield, probably 200 million 
bushels. Mr. Borden’s tour in the west is reported to 
have been successful in dividing the farmers on the sub- 
ject of reciprocity. The election will show how true this 
is. The Canadian and West Indian League has been 
formed to promote trade between Canada and the West 
Its executive council contains some of the most 
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important men of business. The coal strike in 
Alberta and Eastern British Columbia will, it is hoped, 
be settled by the granting of an increase of 7 per cent. 
in wages and other concessions. The closed shop is 
the great difficulty. The strike caused considerab‘e 
loss to manufacturers, who have had to import coal from 
the United States. 





Great Britain.—The Unionist leaders are rejecting all 
independent amendments to the Parliament Bill coming 
from their party, and passing only those which have the 
weight of the party behind them. Besides those men- 
tioned last week, is one to make the decision as to whether 
a measure is a money bill or not, rest with a committee 
from both sides of the Commons, instead of with the 
Speaker. The Government will reject all these amend- 
ments. A deputation of Socialists demanded from 
Mr. Lloyd George that the working classes enjoy all the 
benefits of the Insurance Bill without making any con- 
tributions. Their demand was, of course, refused. 
There is a strong agitation against the clauses of the 
Declaration of London, which make food, under certain 
conditions, contraband of war. Lord Charles Beresford 
and 127 other Admirals have declared that such con- 
cessions expose England to the danger of conquest by 
means of starvation, even though her fleets be victorious 
at sea. Nearly all the large shipping companies are 
against the confirmation of the Declaration. The Gov- 
ernment, nevertheless, has forced it through the House, 
though their majority was only thirty in a fairly full 
vote. The shipping strike is announced to have been 
settled. Men are to receive 60 cents a week additional; 
dockers, one cent an hour. A half holiday on Saturday 
is granted. Disputes are to be referred to Board of 
Trade. The settlement does not seem to be very secure. 
Neither side trusts the other’s sincerity, and notwith- 
standing the settlement, little outbreaks are reported from 
time to time. A carters’ and millworkers’ strike in 
Manchester has led to serious rioting. Police and troops 
have been brought down from London. The Miners’ 
Federation continued its contribution of £3,000 weekly 
to the South Wales strikers, for three weeks, after it had 
renounced all responsibility, so as to provide for those 
who might otherwise suffer from unavoidable delays in 
getting back to work. All strikers in that district are 
now thrown on their own resources. The suffragist 
coronation procession contained 40,000 women of every 
rank in life. At the meeting in Albert Hal’, it was an- 
nounced that £100,000 had been contributed to the fund 
of the movement. 




















Ireland.—Coronation Day was observed in Protestant 
churches and official circles, but the Nationalists were 
undemonstrative, except in Dublin, where a large public 
meeting was held, asserting “Ireland’s inalienable right 
to nationhood, and that no man may fix a boundary to 
her national progress,” and rejoicing at the opposition in 





America “to any alliance between that country and 
Great Britain—a proposal equally inimical to the peace 
of the United States and the liberties of Ireland.” A 
few days later a movement to reverse the action of the 
Dublin Corporation, which had refused by a large 
majority to present an address to the King, provoked a 
counter movement, which left the City Council's attitude 
unchanged. Lord Mayor Farrell declared, notwithstand- 
ing, that he would himself present an address to the 
King on the grounds that King George had had the 
part of the Coronation oath that was objectionable to 
Catholics deleted, and that Mr. Redmond had urged the 
Irish Party to attend the Coronation. It was pointed 
out that Catholics had other ways of expressing satis- 
faction at King George's action, which had nothing to 
do with Irish nationality; that Mr. Redmond’s proposal 
was overruled by the Irish Party, which determined not 
to protest their loyalty until they had got something to 
be loyal to, and that the Mayor could not legally act as 
such contrary to the directions of the Council. A tele- 
gram to that effect was sent to King George, and the 
Mayoral regalia was locked up. The Cork Corporation, 
under the influence of William O’Brien, decided to pre- 
sent an address, with the result that several of Mr. 
O’Brien’s leading supporters abandoned him. ‘The 
policy is to receive the King and Queen with respect, but 
to abstain from protestations of loyalty until full self- 
government has been conceded.——Two papers were 
read at the Maynooth Union on the Irish language, 
asserting the moral necessity of making it again the 
national tongue, and rejoicing that Maynooth was now 
the strongest centre of Gaelic propaganda. ‘Gaelic,’ 
said Father Phelan, S.J., “is the channel carved by 
nature for the flow of Irish thought; it had made the 
children of English settlers more Irish than the Irish; 
the contrary process has made many of her own children 
more English than the English. We abandoned nature 
for a civilization that was unnatural to us and antagonis- 
tic; we must go back to the road we never should have 
left.” The Bishop of Clogher said the Gaelic revival 
had not only made the people more manly and self- 
reliant, but was bringing back the grand spirit of faith 
and prayer that was enshrined in the Gaelic tongue.—— 
It was announced at the annual meeting of Irish Catholic 
Truth Society that the Society had distributed over 
500,000 books. The King and Queen landed at Kings- 
town, July 8, and were warmly received. King George 
said: “I and the Queen hastened our visit to Ireland, in 
whose welfare our interest is deep and abiding.” The 
Dublin reception was particularly enthusiastic, and the 
King is reported to have looked much happier than during , 
the coronation processions in London, 





Portugal.—Bishop Antonio Moutinho, of Porta'egre, 
has sent to the government a dignified protest against 
making the inventory of church property with a view 
to its confiscation. In his own diocese he says that the 
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church property is largely due to benefactors, including 
especially three of his predecessors, and he requests that 
his protest be admitted as a part of the report on the 
temporalities of his diocese. 


France.—The ecclesiastical deputy Abbé Lemire, who 
often trains with the Left, has sued Mgr. Delassus for 
defamation of character, who (1) charged him with in- 
fringing the statutes of the diocese of Hazebrouck; (2) 
announced his being struck off the list of Honorary 
Canons, and with being lawfully forbidden to celebrate 
Mass on May 7 at Arneke. Within the last ten years 
105,000 university decorations or distinctions have been 
Simultaneously there is a complaint 
People are 





accorded in France. 
that the French language is deteriorating. 
asking if there is any connection between these two facts. 
——Germany’s determination to keep a warship at Agadir 
is particularly irritating to France, and it is thought in 
Paris, according to the most recent cable despatches, 
that Germany wants to deal with France alone for a 
partition of Morocco between Germany, France and 





France, however, is opposed to any p'’an that | 


Spain. 
dees not include England, and England on its side | 
declares its determination to stand by France. 


Beigium.—I'rom the Brussels correspondent of the 
Bien Public we gather. that M. Woeste is badly com- 
fall 


de- 


promised by what he announced with regard to the 
of the Schollaert Ministry. On the 7th of June he 
clared in the House that when he opposed sending the 
School Bill to a Commission the resignation of the Cabi- 
net was already in the King’s hands. The truth is that, 
although the Ministers foresaw the possibility of their 
fall, it was not until after M. Woeste’s declaration that 
they concluded that their resignation was unavoidable. 
The resignation was signed on the evening of June 7, 
and it was only 10 o'clock of the following morning that 
M. Schollaert went to the palace to put it in the hands 
of the King. 
Woeste is in a bad plight, but it is quite possible that a 


gunboat Panther, eariier despatched thither to look after 
the interests of Germans in the district. No official state- 
ment has been secured from Germany as to its ultimate 
object in sending the Berlin to Agadir, and some uncer- 
tainty and tension is evident in diplomatic circles. It is 
reported, too, that French capital is being withdrawn 
from German banks, a condition of things usually pre- 
ceding strained relations between France and Germany. 
Great Britain, it is understood, has intimated to the 
German government that it could not contemplate. with- 
out the gravest concern the possibility of the establish- 
ment of a German naval station anywhere on the Morocco 
coast. In the parish church of St. Stephen, in Mainz, 
there was recently held a splendid memorial celebration 
of the nine hundredth anniversary of the great Arch- 
bishop Willigis, in his day Chancellor of the German 
empire... The famous prelate founded St. Stephen’s, and 
began the building of the cathedral of Mainz. On the 
occasion of the silver jubilee of the marriage of the King 
and Queen of Wirttemburg, Pius X sent a very cordiad 
greeting to the royal pair. His Holiness, in his letter, 
recalled the gracious message forwarded to him by the 
King at the celebration of his own silver jubilee as a 
bishop, and spoke in affectionate terms of the devotion 











_ ever manifested in his regard by the clergy and the people 





If this be so the venerable ex-Minister | 


lapse of memory, which might easily occur in a man of | 


his age, will explain the discrepancy. 


Germany.—With the beginning of July the American 
tourist invasion approached high tide. In the central 
district of Berlin, where are situated the big hotels, one 
hears quite as much English spoken as German. 
huge sight-seeing autos, which lumber about the city 
on excursions twice daily, are packed with people whose 


accent and style of dress leave no room for doubt as to | 


their nationality———Bayreuth is actively engaged in pre- 
parations for the forthcoming Wagner festival, and it 
seems that the famous little Bavarian city is likely to play 
nearly as large a role in the movement of passenger traffic 
as Oberammergau did last year. The performances will 
last from July 25 until August 20. The German cruiser 
Berlin was ordered to Agadir, Morocco, to relieve the 





The | 





of the kingdom. 


Austria-Hungary.— The Society of the Grail, an asso- 
ciation of Catholic literary workers, whose aim is to pre- 
serve literature and the arts from the degradation modern 
materialism is tending to introduce, was highly compli- 
mented lately by the receipt of an autograph letter from 
the Holy Father. Pope Pius X gave most cordial approval 
to the work of the society, and encouraged its members 
to strenuous labor in achieving their worthy purpose. 
Monsignor Batthyany, the Bishop of Neutra, recently 
gave very practical proof of disinterested solicitude for 
the social condition of his people. To discourage emigra- 
tion to foreign lands he caused his large estate of over 
2,000 acres to be divided into small tracts, which he 
stands ready to hand over to the peasant farmers of his 
diocese upon easy terms. The Bishop succeeded in win- 
ning over to a like course Baron Waldberg, a large landed 
proprietor of the district. This latter offers 1,000 acres 
to the peasants on similar conditions to those determined 
upon by the Bishop. In consequence, it is reported that 
more than a hundred families have abandoned their pro- 
ject to emigrate and will remain in the home district. 
Count Khuen-Hedervary, Premier of Hungary, an- 
nounced during an open session of the lower house of 
that kingdom, that Austria-Hungary, Russia, and Italy 
had reached a complete understanding regarding the con- 
dition of affairs in Albania, and that no fear need be felt 
of trouble in that direction. Emperor Francis Joseph 
has gone to his summer home in Ischl, but he will return 
to Vienna the day parliament opens in order to preside 
on that occasion. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Power of German Socialism 


If numbers and organization are synonymous with 
power, then the Social Democracy of Germany is a politi- 
cal and social force of the first magnitude. Its steady 
and rapid growth since its rise in 1871 is the more signi- 
ficant, because with the march of time and the change 
of events, it has shown no signs of abatement or decrease. 
A brief summary of Socialist progress in Germany should 
be of interest to thoughtful Americans, since what has 
come to pass in Germany is at least possible in 
America. 

At the first Reichstag elecfions—1871—the Social 
Democracy received 120,000 votes and ten years later, 
though restrained by the “Socialist Laws,” it neverthe- 
less counted 312,000 adherents. With the ¢éessation of 
governmental checks the party waxed strong, and in 1890 
it polled a total of one and one-half million votes. In 
1898, the two million mark was reached, followed by 
three millions in 1903. At the last national election “Die 
Social-Democratie” registered 3,260,000 votes, and to- 
day even their enemies are willing to concede that in the 
impending January election they will come close to four 
milliom votes, making them by far the strongest party 
in the Fatherland! The Socialists themselves are more 
confident, and look for higher figures. ‘Phey base their 
estimates on the fact that in the last five years, 1906 to 
1911, the number of their organized party members has 
almost doubled, having risen from 384,000 to 720,000. 
Never has' their agitation been more vigorous than to-day, 
and if local elections are any forecast of the coming 
national struggle, the Social Democracy is fully justified 
in its hopes. It will be of interest to study this develop- 
ment of power in detail, for in studying the various fac- 
tors, the resultant becomes plain and tangible. 

The Leipzig convention decreed that “Only those per- 
sons are members of the party, who profess the principles 
of the platform and who are members of the party organ- 
ization.” The minimum dues for members are thirty 
pfennig a month for men and fifteen pfennig for 
women, and hence to-day nearly 800,000 persons of 
the poor proletariate are paying their hard earned money 
just to be members of the Socialistic Party. The finances 
—always the sinews of war—of the party are most flour- 
ishing, as is evidenced by the fact that the party income 
for the last year (July 1909-1910) was no less than 
935,409 marks. To this amount, their leading organ 
Der Vorwdarts contributed its annual profit of 113,000 
marks. True to socialistic ideals, all the party news- 
papers are common property, the strong helping the weak, 
financially as well as in other ways. Of last vear’s 
income 300,000 marks were spent for agitation, 41,000 
marks for “party schools,” to train up writers and agita- 
tors and 18,000 marks for their “Press Correspondence,” 
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a bi-monthly issue of 4,000, supplying free “copy” to 
the press. 

The manner in which the 300,000 marks were used 
for agitation purposes gives a striking confirmation that 
the children of this world are wiser in their generation 
than the children of light. The annual report of 1909- 
1910 states that 29,826 membership and 13,814 public 
meetings were held; that 23,162,440 tracts gratuitously 
spread “the glad tidings of the future,” and that calendars 
and pamphlets were distributed to the number of 2,545,- 
811. Thus, as an examp'e of their propaganda, the 
farmers received an “agitation leaflet” in the form of 
a personal letter, in which the city comrades lovingly ad- 
dressed their country cousins as ‘Dear Relatives.” 

But by far the most potent agitator for German Social- 
ism is the press, and here a veritable campaign of 
printer's ink comes into view. In 1910 the party con- 
trolled 78 dailies, issued from 57 of their own establish- 
ments, and these papers counted 1,160,086 subscribers— 
just double the number given for 1904—only six years 
before. Der Vorwdrts, the leading party organ, daily 
sends forth 140,000 copies, giving it rank with the chief 
newspapers of the empire. Another influential journal 
is Die Gleichheit, the official organ of the women Social- 
ists. Last year it had 85,000 subcriptions. The literary 
weekly, Neue Zeit, claims nearly 100,000 readers, while 
the more learned Sozialistische Monatshefte is almost 
equally popular. Comic papers are not wanting, and the 
leader, Der Wahre Jakob, dipenses smiles as well as 
Socialism to nearly three hundred thousand interested 
readers. To this mighty array of printed power must 
be added the influential press of the Socialistic Trades 
Unions, an influence which may be measured by the fact 
that in 1907 these Unions had 1,837,146 members and 
thirty-three million marks in their treasury. It is difficult 
to get a clear concept of the magnitude and intensity of 
this press propaganda; it must be seen, especially in the 
large industrial centres, to be fully realized. 

Perhaps the most fearful feature of German Socialism 


is the astoundingly rapid and almost meteoric growth 


of its Frauenbewegung—its female propaganda. Since 
the first conference of Social Democratic Women in 
Mainz, 1900, it has advanced with leaps and bounds. The 
German female Socialists are veritable Amazons in the 
cause. A few facts will suffice to indicate the frenzy as 
well as the fields of their operations. In 1902 they cir- 
culated 460,000 leaflets; in 1903 they assisted the party - 
financially and with their presence at the polls. At the 
Reichstag elections of 1907 their tracts and pamphlets 
ran into the millions, and they added feminine eloquence 
to the persuasiveness of their press. In 1908 their bel- 
ligerency manifested itself in stirring up strikes and 
waging a huge boycott against Berlin merchants, who 
would not submit to their demands. At present, 1911, 
they are more than ever in evidence, and their activity is 
giving serious concern to the opposition leaders. Of 
course conventions, public meetings and protestations, 
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and speechmaking in all its forms were never wanting. 
Nor did they neglect to supply the public with a “Cata- 
logue of Books for Studying Socialism and the Woman 
Question.” In 1909 sixty-two thousand women were 
members of the party organization; one year later they 
numbered twenty thouand more, and to-day they loudly 
claim to have a hundred thousand members. 

The official journal of the women is Die Gleichheit 
(Equality), which enjoys an ever increasing popu'arity 
(77,000 subscribers in 1909; 85,000 in 1910). In spite 
of its fair name, Equality is at all times ultra radical and 
vehemently anti-Catholic. One specimen of the Editress, 
Frau Zetkin’s strenuous style must suffice. “We must 
see to it,” she says “that we are panoplied with all rights 
and all knowledge, with the spirit of sacrifice and energy 
enthusiastically to be one with Socialism in thought and 
deed, so as to consign to hell as soon as possible this 
rotten and decrepit society of ours.” 

Nor have the Socialists been unmindful of the aphor- 
ism, “Whoever has the youth has the future.” Their 
Jugendbewegung is simply amazing in its extent and 
variety ; no means is left untried in the effort to capture 
the coming generation. Beginning in 1904 with societies 
and journals nominally indifferent, they have gradually 
developed a propaganda as insinuating as it is effective. 
This propaganda includes the youth of both sexes, and 
its influence finds its way into the remotest country 
school, while in the larger cities its virulence is seen 
on all sides, seemingly unmolested in its career of destruc- 
tion. This department of Socialism also has its organ, 
and here it is the Arbeiter Jugend, which takes great 
pains to prove to fifty thousand and more inquisitive 
youths that there is no God, that Christ was only an 
extraordinary man—like Karl Marx; that the Mother 
of Christ was a mere Jewess who married a carpenter, etc. 
Of course “science” of the latest German variety is 
plentifully supplied to show that the universe is a mere 
evolution of blind matter, and man the lineal descendant 
of the ape. All this is “griindlich.” demonstrated for 
the special benefit of the begrimed factory lad or the un- 
kempt farm hand. Science is here made popular with 
a purpose. 

But beneficent Socialism is not content to supply the 
mind of youth with nourishment; the body, too, must 
receive its attention, and hence sports and entertainment 
play an important part in the winning of the younger 
generation to the cause. Clubhouses have been estab- 
lished in 105 places, seventy of which are provided with 
free libraries and,—a point to be noted—these clubhouses 
are open to both sexes, certainly equality with a ven- 
geance. In connection with this “uplifting” of the youth, 
the annual report for 1910 chronicles 1,434 lectures and 
entertainments, 38 courses of instruction, 259 theatricals, 
215 visits to museums, 1,466 outings, etc. Here, too, 
printers’ ink is not spared, and hence, to assure success, 
we have a half million special tracts for youth, catechisms 
of the new religion, and even social song books to the 
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number of thirty thousand. The pleasure clubs are gen- 
erally the first socialistic snares laid for the unwary, for 
what can be more innocent than a bicycle club or an 
athletic meet or a swimming contest? With truth can 
it be said that only the Catholic organizations can com- 
pete with the Socialists in their fight for the youth of 
to-day and the men of the future. 

German Socialism, though checked by the might of 
monarchy and an opposition ministry, has not worked 
altogether in vain in its.efforts to seize the reins of 
government. Thanks to class elections and other political 
agencies, its representation in Parliament is in no pro- 
portion to its political strength. This fact fills the Social- 
ists with wrath, and they are promising themselves an 
ultimate victory and an awful day of reckoning. Never- 
theless, in 1909 they held in nineteen of the provinces 
nearly two hundred seats in the respective diets, while 
in the various city and town councils they were repre- 
sented by no less than 7,533 members—often a majority— 
and these numbers have been increased by the last elec- 
tions. If the Social Democracy should ever triumph in 
the Reichstag, and that is not impossible, it will be an 
evil day for the throne as well as for religion. 

The Socialists of Germany certainly have method in 
their madness, and whoever takes the pains to study their 
methods will find that they have neglected none of the 
acknowledged avenues of success. Organization and 
agitation, platform and press, man, woman and child, all 
are* called into service with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. Now, add to all this the economic attractions 
which German Socialism offers to its followers: co- 
operative societies of every kind, where the Red com- 
rade or, worse still, his Red wife buys to advantage fuel 
or flour, apparel or groceries, or the fresh baked bread 
of the Socialist’s modern bakery. These “actual reali- 
zations” of his theories turn the Socialist’s party loyalty 
to a cult well nigh blind, so that he sees in them only 
a foretaste of that blessed order of things where the 
rose will bloom without a thorn, where the sun shines 
always and rainy days are nevermore—because they are 
all so ordered by the Omnipotent State. 

This is German Socialism in the year of grace 1911. 
It is a giant octopus, extending its feelers into every 
corner of the empire, to be seen with the naked eye or 
deciphered in the columns of unemotional statistics. It 
has grown thus in forty years, in prosperous times and 
in a land economically the best situated on the continent, 
and among a people hitherto regarded for their intelli- 
gence and conservativeness. Could history thus repeat 
itself in our land of freedom and plenty? Would a 
change or check in our “good times”—for they cannot 
continue forever—precipitate such a movement and lead 
to like results? 

A few years ago, Professor Werner Sombart, the well- 
known German sociologist, came to America to study 
its conditions, and on his return to Europe he published 
his results in a work entitled “Why is there no Socialism 
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in the United States?” The book discusses the economic, 
political and social conditions which have thus far made 
impossible the successful propagation of Continental So- 
cialism in the United States, and yet Sombart closes his 
volume with this remarkable sentence: “All the factors 
that have up to this time retarded the evolution of Social- 
ism in the United States are on the point of vanishing, 
or of changing into their contraries, and, as a conse- 
quence, Socialism will, in all likelihood, during the next 
generation attain in the Union its highest development.” 
Here is a statement to make Americans pause. Is it 
possible? Is it probable? 

FREDERIC SIEDENBURG, S.J. 


What the Court Found 


There is still an echo of the Verdesi case in Rome 
and in the world outside. The anti-clerical papers have 
averred that as far as Bricarelli is concerned the decision 
had only the effect of a Scotch verdict, condemning 
Verdesi for not proving what the court’s rulings pre- 
vented him from proving, and leaving Bricarelli under 
the full cloud of the original accusation. A Mr. Robert- 
son, in Venice, has written in that sense to the Scotsman, 
but there are none so blind as those that will not see. A 
complete summary of the official findings of the full 
tribunal, signed by the three judges, the proctor of the 
crown and the vice-chancellor, has now been published 
in three columns of one of the Roman newspapers, and 
may be useful as a specific for the future vaporings of 
some unborn Littledale or Lea. An abstract is here sub- 
joined :-— 

First—The charge of an injurious nature, 

The Court finds that Father Bricarelli was a Catholic 
priest, in excellent standing with his ecclesiastical su- 
periors and the public at large, concerning whom a 
charge of violating the secrecy of the Confessional would, 
if true, work serious injury to his good fame and 
standing. 

Secondly.—The charge explicitly made by Verdesi. 


The Court finds that Verdesi stated explicitly and 


without qualification to the press, confirming the same 
over his own signature, that he had made a certain state- 
ment to Father Bricarelli in Confession and that Father 
Bricarelli, without his knowledge or consent, revealed 
the same to the Pope. 
Thirdly.—The charge not only unproven but false. 
The Court finds that Verdesi, in his deposition before 
the Court, qualifies his charge so as to concern only a 
statement made in confidence to Father Bricarelli after 
Confession, a qualification omitted in his published ac- 
cusation, which charged Bricarelli with revealing a state- 
ment made in Confession. This difference, amounting 
to a contradiction, is emphasized by a series of other 
contradictions between the original charge and his testi- 
mony at the trial, so that the Court is constrained to 
find that the statement in question was made to Bricarelli 


neither in Confession, nor in a continuation of Con- 








fession, but in the course of a simple conversation be- 
tween friends. 

Furthermore, the declaration made by Bricarelli in his 
deposition that the statement was made to him in the 
course of a friendly conversation the Court finds to 
be substantiated by the testimony of Father Perotti, a 
friend of Verdesi’s, to the effect that Verdesi had told 
him in September that he had asked such counsel of 
a friend; now Verdesi has stated under oath that between 
the time of this statement to Perotti and the visit of 
Father Bricarelli in July, he had not mentioned the matter 
to anyone else: hence speaking to Perotti, he refers to 
the interview with Bricarelli and so denominates a 
friendly conversation. 

Fourthly.—Verdesi acted in bad faith in making 
the charge. 

The Court finds that Verdesi only charged that Father 
Bricarelli had abused the confidence of a friendly con- 
versation, until he found that the newspapers would not 
publish that, as of no interest to the public; whereupon 
Verdesi changed the charge to one of violation of the 
secrecy of Confession, which the newspapers at once 
welcomed from him and published. 

Fifthly—The contradictory of the charge proven. 

The decision here sums up its findings on the charge 
proper by stating that considering all the evidence rela- 
tive to the fact charged against Father Bricarelli of 
having revealed a secret of the Confessional, “the Court 
declares not only that the fact has not been proven, but 
that the contrary has been proven.” 

Sixthly—The charge made with intent to defame. 

The Court finds that the intent of Verdesi was not. as 
he avers, to defend himself and his friends whom he iad 
denounced ; for, as he himself acknowledged, his friends 
had not suffered from the denunciation, and neither 
they nor anyone else, save only those to whom Verdesi 
himself had confided the fact, knew that Verdesi had 
made the denunciatory accusation. The Court also finds 
that Verdesi deliberately intended to defame; for 
whereas the first newspaper to which Verdesi gave the 
charge suppressed the name of Father Bricarelli, to 
avoid, at least technically, personal defamation, as Ver- 
desi knew, he nevertheless wrote thereafter a letter in 
full, signed and published it, in which explicitly and by 
name he makes the charge against Bricarelli, a charge 
he knew to be false, and foresaw would be injurious to 
the good name of the said Bricarelli. 

Seventhly.—The charge made with a sinister pur- 
pose of his own. 

The Court finds that Verdesi made the charge to fill 
the press with a grave scandal in the Catholic priesthood, 
and get himself on the lips of everybody as a victim of 
the Catholic Church, and so win the sympathy of many 
and consequent material benefits therefrom. 

Eighthly—The extenuating circumstances. 
The Court finds that Verdesi is a wretched, small, re- 
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pulsive type of man who, not content with his condition 
in life, seeks to change it with recriminations of his past 
associates in order to justify his change. 

Then follow the sentence of imprisonment, fine, 
damages and costs. C. M. 


Religious Orders Before the Spanish Cortes 


Spanish anticlericalism, the enemy of the religious 
Orders, has met with disaster in the parliamentary in- 
quiry which was ordered by Premier Canalejas to know 
the public feeling on the question of his notorious Asso- 
ciations Law. 

The sessions of the committee in charge of the measure 
were public; all who had, or thought they had, informa- 
tion to communicate, were invited to appear and speak 
out. Many interested persons were present, even if they 
did not come prepared to address the committee, for the 
subject was of such a nature that they were sure of hear- 
ing it discussed by able thinkers. The hall in which the 
sessions were held was crowded with people, who listened 
attentively, and gave free expression to their own views 
by the way they received the remarks of the speakers. 
Among these were both Catholics and anticlericals. 
There was, however, a marked difference between the 
two camps, for while the Catholics were represented by 
eminent thinkers, scientists, and orators who, with irre- 
sistible logic and persuasive eloquence, demonstrated the 
absurdity of the proposed measure, religiously, socially, 
economically and politically considered, and subjected 
its chief provisions to a searching analysis from the 
viewpoint of natural and international law, as we'll as 
of Spanish civil law and the canon law of the Church, 
the anticlericals could bring forth nothing better than 
a few intellectual mediocrities, who produced upon the 
public a melancholy impression of mental poverty, pro- 
digious superficiality, and a plentiful lack of scientific 
acquirements, 

Who were the Catholics that volunteered the informa- 
tion ostensibly sought by the committee in its public 
sessions? They were representatives of the Society of 
Catholic Youth, of the Central and Provincial Committees 
on Catholic Action, of the Catholic Workingmen’s Clubs, 
of the Committees for Social Defence, and of the religious 
Orders, Augustinians, Carmelites, Dominicans, Jesuits, 
and Salesians. The anticlericals, on the other hand, 
were represented by two or three business men, two or 
three anonymous Republicans, and two or three unknown 
Protestants, whose “information” came to this: The 
business men averred that the competition of the monks 
and nuns in the industries was ruinous; the Republicans 
maintained that the Orders ought to be suppressed; the 
only point made by the Protestants was that the vow of 
religion ought not to be recognized by the State as an 
impediment to marriage. Their position was consistent 
with their origin. 

As a consequence of the public sessions of the parlia- 





mentary committee, two conclusions remain firmly estab- 
lished, namely, that the proposed measure against the 
Orders is anticonstitutional, unjust, arbitrary, and harm- 
ful to the interests of the nation, and secondly, that the 
intellectual life of the country, its scientific and literary 
culture, the field of dialectics and the domain of the 
spoken word, are in the possession of the Catholics, 
whom, however, their anticlerical enemies are never 
weary of stigmatizing as obscurantists, reactionaries, and 
enemies of progress. In other words, the public inquiry 
has brought out that, among us Spaniards, whatever is 
of any account is Catholic and in the Church. 

One of the most striking incidents of the meeting took 
place in the afternoon of the last day of the sessions. 
The liail was jammed with people, Catholics, Republicans, 
Radicals. It was the turn of the representative of the 
Salesians to address the committee. He was Father 
Rodolfo Fierro, an unassuming young priest, born in 
Colombia, South America, educated in Italy, and sta- 
tioned for the past few years in Spain. Father Fierro 
began by giving an outline of the work contemplated by 
Don Bosco’s Salesians, their efforts, namely, to educate 
and elevate the children of the humbler social classes. 
As he went on with his remarks, such was his unction, 
his gentleness, his simple and unaffected earnestness, and 
the magic of his words, that the onlookers rose to their 
feet as one man and gave vent to their feelings in a wild 
burst of applause in honor of the humb‘e young Salesian. 
It was the first time in my life that I saw Spanish Repub- 
licans applaud the remarks of a priest. 

Father Astrain, S.J., who is now engaged in writing 
the history of the Spanish Assistancy of the Society of 
Jesus, addressed the committee in behalf of the Jesuits. 
He spoke of the early glories of the Society, which owes 
its existence to a Spanish noble, and enlarged upon the 
work of the Jesuits in Latin America and the Philippines, 
where some nine hundred Spanish members of the So- 
ciety are engaged in mission work. 

What, we may ask, will be the fate of the unsavory 
Association Law, after this public parliamentary inquiry ? 
In the light of the information elicited, Sefior Canalejas 
should pigeonhole his project, but this he will not do. 
He makes it a point of honor to push the matter on, and 
his motive is to ingratiate himself with the anticlericals. 
With his molelike political vision, he seems quite unable 
to perceive that his pet measure, while highly offensive 
to the Catholics, does not satisfy the anticlericals, who 
aim at the suppression and expulsion of all the Orders. 
Nothing short of this radical measure wi!l appease them. 

The matter will now probably go over to the autumn 
session of the Cortes, but what may happen in the mean- 
while nobody can tell. Even now it is whispered about 
that Canalejas, having made a grand-stand play by pre- 
senting his proposed measure in the Cortes without a 
word with the Vatican, is now feeling his way towards 
an understanding with the Holy See. He is a lively 
representation of Janus, for he looks at the Radicals and 
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tries to be on good terms with them while, at the same 
time, he looks at the Catholics and tries to avoid a 
rupture with them. It is quite evident that he does not 
bear in mind those words of Our Divine Lord, “No man 
can serve two masters.” Rather, by his vain attempts 
to conciliate both, he conciliates neither. Of such a one 
we Spaniards say, “He always has two candles burning ; 
one in honor of St. Michael, prince of the heavenly host, 
the other in honor of the prince of darkness.” 
NoORBERTO TORCAL. 





Thinking It Over 


Attention was called in a recent issue of AMERICA 
to the altered attitude of Anglican organs towards 
Modernism. They had joined vociferously in the clamor 
of protest against the resolute firmness of Pius X in deal- 
ing with the heresy and its propagators, but when an 
Oxford Dean of Divinity published a book ridiculing 
biblical miracles and undermining revealed religion in 
Modernistic fashion, they experienced a change of heart. 
The clamor that was raised against the decree Ne Temere 
is reaching a similar anti-climax, brought about by the 
original authors of the uproar. 

It was the Presbyterians of Ulster who launched upon 
the world the grievance that has been raging in press 
and pulpit from Belfast to Montreal and shaking the 
rafters of Westminster. A Belfast Catholic named 
McCann married a Presbyterian without dispensation 
from his church, and sought later to have his marriage 
validated. But his consort, who proved to be a terma- 
gant, scornfully refused, and endeavored, vi et armis, to 
drag his children from the Catholic baptismal font. 
McCann took away the children and disappeared from 
the scene. This happened over two months before the 
General Election, but the world knew it not until six 
days before the polling in West Belfast, where Mr. 
Devlin, the Nationalist and Catholic candidate, could not 
be elected without the aid of Protestant votes. Then the 
full details, with many others, flashed over the wires; 
the British hustings rang with the cry, “Home Rule is 
Rome Rule,” and Protestant Ulster felt that if the ter- 
rible “Nuh-tommery” was not trampled under foot, 
McCann would have nullified the labors of King Wil- 
liam. Mr. Devlin and a Home Rule majority were 
elected, and Parliament was invoked. Mr. Birrell re- 
ierred the complainants to the law courts of Belfast, but 
they declined to adopt this obvious procedure. “The 
priests,” they said, had instigated McCann’s action, but 
when challenged to name the priest or priests as a basis 
for a libel suit, they were silent. Meanwhile the charges 
grew in violence, and the Presbyterian Synods and other 
Protestant bodies issued fiery fulminations, calculated by 
their violence to soothe the troubled slumbers of William 
of Orange. 

Some six months later, June 8, the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly met in Dublin. Their declared purpose 








was to revise their Rule of Faith and disciplinary Code, 
but the Belfast delegates, still obsessed by Mrs. McCann, 
insisted that the Pope should also change his. FT orget- 
ting that His Holiness is not possessed of the Protestant 
privilege to remodel the rule of Faith at will, nor lightly 
disposed to reverse the laws of discipline, they presented 
a memorial demanding the withdrawal of Ne Temere. 
But a change had come over the Assembly. Dr. Hanson 
insisted that there should be no abuse of the Catholic 
Church on the score of this decree, the object of which 
was commendable; and his statement that, “It might be 
as well if Protestant churches looked as carefully after 
the married welfare and pre-nuptial morals of their 
members,” was received with applause. 

It was then proposed that the matter should be again 
referred to Parliament, and the Lord Lieutenant and 
Chief Secretary be made responsible for the restoration 
of the children of Mrs. McCann. But the members had 
come to see that these officials had no power in the 
matter, an opinion of an Oxford Professor of Civil Law 
was read showing that the Viceroy’s refusal to interfere 
was legally and constitutionally correct, some Belfast 
elders were reprimanded for insulting the religious char- 
acter of their opponents, and the resolution was voted 
down. Mrs. McCann had ceased to be an international 
character. The tempest had settled in the teapot. 

But the effect of the Decree on the Protestant mind 
has not ended with the Belfast episode. The discussion 
it occasioned has already enlightened the Irish Presby- 
ters, into whose heads, after six months’ reflection, the 
conviction has gradually percolated that the Pope was 
mainly in the right, and that the Catholic Church is the 
most authoritative and efficient guardian of the sacred- 
ness of matrimony. In another six months they may see 
the answer to their only remaining objection, that the 
“null and void” provision of the Decree “is in conflict 
with the rights of other denominations and the law.” 

If “claims” were substituted for “rights,” the whole 
proposition could be granted. The Catholic Church, as 
the one religion founded by Christ and, therefore, the 
only true religion, denies that any other has a right even 
to exist as a Christian body. She acknowledges and 
defends the individual rights of all men, but “denomina- 
tions” are essentially opposed to the truths and the 
authority committed by God to her alone; and with them 
she does not deal. To preserve those truths and en- 
force that authority she makes laws for her own children. 
If others do not like these laws they are free to stay 
outside their range. A Protestant who objects to the 
Ne Temere Decree is under no compulsion to marry a 
Catholic, and has no right to seek marriage with one 
who accepts it as sacred and inviolably binding. Should 
he persuade the Catholic to marry him in violation of 
conscience and the latter’ should afterwards repent, he 
has himself to blame for the consequences. The Church 
has given him fair warning, and the McCann case has 
rendered good service in widely disseminating it. 
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It has done more. It has helped to clarify and pro- 
mulgate the truth that the law of the State may be in 
grave contradiction of the law of the Church and of 
conscience. When Christianity was instituted the con- 
tradiction between its tenets and the unjust laws of the 
time immediately provoked the fiercest antagonism on 
the part of the State. It was at the price of three 
centuries of suffering and the blood of twenty million 
martyrs that the Church replaced the laws of Nero by 
the laws of Constantine and developed the Justinian 
Code, which is at the root of all European and all modern 
civilized polity. The doctrine that a church decree is 
condemnable whenever it is “in conflict with the laws of 
the State,” gives to the State the mastery of conscience, 
and logically implies that the Church has no reason for 
existence. The State permits a hundred things—divorce, 
for instance—which Christianity and conscience may not 
avail of. The State enforces many things, such as anti- 
Christian education in France, which the Christian con- 
science is compelled to oppose. According to this thesis 
legality would be the logical measure of justice and 
right, and a good Christian might be defined as one who 
can keep out of jail. 

The law-of-the-state pronouncement might be expected 
of the Church of England Protestantism, which was 
founded, and has been and is formulated, ruled, endowed 
and administered by the State; but Irish Presbyterians 
are the last that should have uttered it. Their existence 
for over a century was in defiance of the State, a defiance 
which found vent in the Irish Insurrection of 1798; and 
those of them who had emigrated to the New World 
gave it more efficient and permanent expression in the 
American Revolution. They only became enamored of 
State law when the State adopted the policy of allowing 
them to do as they liked. The State has not yet treated 
Catholics in such fashion, but even should it do so, Cath- 
olic principles can never permit them to accept such a 
theory. 

The Dublin Assembly meeting makes it clear that the 
more thoughtful among them are not assured of their 
position. They had before them practical proof that 
the laws of the Catholic Church are more effective of 
social purity than theirs. The Protestant parts of Ulster 
more than treble the percentage of illegitimacy of all 
the rest of Ireland. They, as well as others elsewhere, 
who, impelied by hereditary bias, rashly inveigh at first 
blush against Papal decrees, may well give thought to 
such different results, and perhaps ultimately arrive at 
the conclusion that Divine direction and influence is the 
differentiating factor. The vociferation against the Papal 
condemnation of Modernism has‘ only served to bring 
home to the religious consciousness of the world that the 
Pope is the true custodian of the Faith. The noisy pro- 


tests which the Ne Temere incited will strengthen and 
widen the conviction that the Catholic Church and its 
Head are the only efficient conservers of morality. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Pope and the Peace Conference 


Rome, June 25, 1911. 

On June 11 the Holy Father addressed a letter to 
the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, Archbishop 
Falconio, blessing and encouraging the latest efforts for 
a world-wide peace and a partial disarmament of the 
great nations. The letter was published in the Roman 
papers this week; so I suppose that it has been already 
given to the press in America. It will be remembered 
that in 1899, when Russia called a Peace Conference at 
the Hague, Italy protested against the invitation for 
representation being extended to the Sovereign Pontiff, 
the Vicar of the Prince of Peace. The protest was 
listened to and the invitation was not extended. Since 
then we have had the South African War and the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the Peace Conference had not the 
slightest results in the way of making either of them 
impossible. It is to be hoped that this time, with the 
cooperation of the Holy Father insured, results of more 
recent efforts may be more satisfactory. 

A part of the Roman press has featured on the front 
page the extraordinary reception tendered to Cardinal 
Gibbons in Baltimore. Naturally, a comparison was 
drawn between the United States and some European 
republics. Over there, in a full-fledged republic, the 
patriotism of a man, who as a Prince of the Catholic 
Church has preached her doctrines of respect for law, 
order and public authority, has been honored with uni- 
versal appreciation by government and people with the 
open understanding that Catholic principles make for 
security of the State in a republic as well as in a king- 
dom. In two of the European republics of late the rep- 
resentatives of the same Catholic Church have been 
treated with contumely and oppression on the alleged 
ground that the Church is of necessity hostile to the 
liberty of the people. It is the same Church, and the 
same principles are hers’ everywhere, but as ever in 
the world’s history, there are some to see with the eyes 
of their prejudices and act with the malice of their 
passion. 

The Catholic press also notes with approval that 
among the world’s representatives at the English corona- 
tion the ambassador of the Sovereign Pontiff, Mgr. 
Granito di Belmonte, has been treated with distinguished 
consideration, set at the same table with the Duke of 
Connaught and the other princes royal, and greeted after 
dinner with special deference by the King, Queen and 
entire royal entourage. 

To pass from great to small, the Legation of Uruguay 
at the Quirinal has just announced that the Uruguayan 
Legation to the Vatican has been suppressed. There is 
a technical inaccuracy in this. On March 28th last the 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of 
Uruguay to the Holy See, Sefor Arturo Ifiber Jackson, 
sent in his resignation, which was accepted by his gov- 
ernment, with the declaration sent to him that the mis- 
sion was closed. However, as he was actually in France 
at the time, he did not at once receive his letters of 
recall. As these have never been presented to the Vati- 
can, he is technically still accredited at' the Vatican as 
the representative of Uruguay. 

The Italian Government, in spite of the joint note of 
protest of the diplomatic corps, is going ahead with its 
legislative project for a government monopoly of life 
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insurance. Though the scheme has a socialistic look, 
and there is promise of pensions to old and injured 
workmen from its profits, it is not viewed without a 
good deal of distrust by the radical element, as it would 
seem to threaten coerced insurance and a new taxation 
under the name of insurance dues. None the less, as 
the Prime Minister, Giolitti, wishes it to go through, and 
his displeasure would imperil the reelection of quite a 
large number of the deputies, it is safe to say that he 
will have his way, whatever that way may turn out 
ultimately to be. 

Human nature and history would seem to indicate 
that there must have been graft in the building of an- 
cient Rome; the pyramids may have been honeycombed 
with it, for all we know. But surely modern Rome, 
Albany and Harrisburg are near of kin. There is a 
monster Palace of Justice here; nominally completed, 
concerning which the honorable Signor Amici has 
moved an investigation. Speaking to his motion, he calls 
attention to the fact that the cost of the same, beginning 
with eight million lire, rapidly passed to twenty-six and 
now has reached the astounding sum of thirty-seven 
million. He would like the country to know where the 
money has all gone. The contractors are not yet all 
paid, as their accounts with the State are still under 
settlement by arbitration. The arbitrators are awarding 
immense sums to the contractors, while the work is yet 
incomplete and showing evident signs of poor execution. 
That is the way the wheel goes round; the newly ins are 
forever investigating the newly outs, and all the while 
for ins and outs the people pay the piper. 

Over in the Farnese district, where many people of 
means have their homes, a rifle range is in use for the 
Exposition’s great shoot. The riflemen have peppered 
bullets in plenty into the neighbors’ habitations, and 
when they complained to the Mayor for protection, he 
suavely told them that they might move out. An Eng- 
lishwoman, the wife of an Italian resident, has come out 
in an open letter of protest to Signor Nathan, saying 
that she has come from a free country to a free country, 
and that she wants this free country’s protection. Sig- 
nor Nathan, in a wide-open reply, intimates that she 
sha’n’t have it, and if she doesn’t like it, she may take 
herself off to the free land from which she came, as 
nobody invited her hither. Whereat Mr. Man appears 
with a protest that he had invited her hither by way of 
matrimony, and that as the wife of a Roman citizen, 
once an awesome name in the marts of men, she is en- 
titled to civil protection, if not to civil treatment. There 
the controversy rests for the present, while the rifle- 
men keep on shooting and an armed sentinel of the gov- 
ernment stands guard at the good lady’s door to pre- 
vent her entering her own garden, lest she might be 
shot. It is to be hoped that the action, or, rather, inac- 
tion, of the original mayor (we are in the days of such 
originals) will not interfere with the course of true love 
and international marriages, as there is yet need of some 
foreign gold-dust to furbish up an occasional antique 
coronet. 

On‘ Thursday died Father M. Anastasio Ronci, the 


Procurator General of the Carmelites of the Strict Ob- | 


servance. He had been unanimously elected head of his 


order at the General Chapter held in Rome in 1908. 
He was born in San Vito Romano, made his novitiate 
in Malta, and, while a religious of modest and humble 
character, was a profound scholar in philosophy and 
theology, and a man of rare prudence and sagacity in 
administrative affairs. , 


C. M. 
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Anti-Manchu Outbreak in Canton 


SHANGHAI, May 8, 1911. 

_ The murder of the Manchu Tartar, General Fuki, at 
Canton, on April 9, by Wen Cheng-tsai, a resident of 
Singapore and member of the Reform party, was the 
first step in a series of violent acts aimed at the present 
reigning dynasty of China. The Cantonese are a fiery 
and turbulent people, and, more than the Northerners, 
entertain little respect for the Manchus, whom they con- 
sider as invaders of the country and detrimental to its 
best interests. These sentiments are constantly voiced 
in the Southern press, at the theatre and betimes in 
public meetings. The popular ballad brings them home 
to every village and hamlet, and thus the masses are 
inoculated with anti-Manchu hatred. Recently one of 
these ballads contained the following stanza: “Grand 
injury has been done in Kuantung. The peopje are 
growing daily poorer. These shaggy-haired devils from 
the Long White Mountain (the original home of the 
Manchus) deserve our hatred. They have caused a ter- 
rible stench everywhere. Why should we submit our- 
selves to their despotic rule? Come, black-haired breth- 
ren, let us devise some plan for exterminating them.” 
The song contains also injurious references to the youth- 
ful emperor destined to govern one day the Empire. 
Such outpourings as the above do an immense amount 
of evil, and, helped by the press, have been the immediate 
cause of the late local uprising. 

The outbreak, for it can hardly be called a revolt, 
began on the evening of April 27. The revolutionary 
chiefs adopted a cunning device and thus disarmed sus- 
picion. They lopped off their pigtails, dressed up in 
foreign clothes and, riding in official sedan chairs, boldly 
entered the Viceroy’s palace. Once within the stately 
walls, no time was lost. Armed with rifles, revolvers 
and bombs, the work of destruction was commenced 
without delay. The guards, insufficient in number, were 
at first taken by surprise, but little by little regained 
courage, and a terrible fight ensued. Meanwhile the 
bombs created havoc, and a copious flow of kerosene set 
fire to the outer buildings. The Viceroy, Chang Ming- 
ki, fearing for his life, retreated in haste to the Admiral’s 
quarters, which were not far distant. An attempt was 
made to seize the armory, but proved unsuccessful. It 
is noteworthy that the foreign-modeled troops encamped 
outside the city were not called into active service. Their 
fidelity was open to suspicion, and they might possibly 
side with the rebels. In such critical circumstances the 
Viceroy deemed it wiser to appeal to the Admiral of 
the Pearl River, and it is this official and his men who 
principally succeeded in quelling the disturbance. Fight- 
ing went on till late in the night, and when the tumult 
was over it was found that among the slain were the 
Viceroy’s aide-de-camp, the commander of the guard, 
two military officers of the palace and over fifty marines. 
The rebels on their side also lost heavily, and a benevo- 
lent society of the city put into coffins as many as sev- 
enty-three corpses. 

A large number were wounded and others captured, 
among them a gray-haired man of seventy, hailing from 
Hunan province, and a young girl of sixteen, who had 
secreted on her person several pounds of dynamite. Dur- 
ing’ three days after the outbreak the gates of the city 
were closed, railway and steamer traffic suspended, and 
a regular search made for all who appeared to be con- 
nected with the movement. Many dressed in foreign 
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clothes and queueless students were seized as suspects. 
\When the event was made known to the Peking Court 
the Regent issued immediately a decree ordering ‘“‘to 
hinder by all means the spread of the revolt, arrest the 
leaders, allowing no one,” it was said, “to slip out of the 
net, but exterminating all of them, root and branch.” 

They did, however, slip out of the net. The rebel 
chiefs, two of them well known, Hu Yien-hung and 
Huang Hing, escaped unhurt, and three days later, April 
30, spread the revolt to the neighboring cities. An at- 
tempt was made to seize Fatshan, a place southwest of 
(anton, with which it is connected by rail. It has a pop- 
ulation of over half a million and carries on an extensive 
silk trade. The rebels set fire to several quarters simul- 
taneously, but were finally repulsed by the troops. On 
the same day five other cites were attacked, Chaokingfu 
and Hweichowfu, Samshui, Kweishan and Shunteh. In 
all these places the officials were the main object pur- 
sued, and much damage was done to public buildings. 
The arrival of eight regiments of fresh troops from 
Kuangsi province helped to restore peace to the panic- 
stricken inhabitants and crush out the rebellion. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


Catholic Organization in Holland 


Last Pentecost the thirteenth annual Catholic Con- 
gress of the Diocese of Roermond was held in the little 
town of Sittard. The Diocese of Roermond embraces 
the entire Province of Limburg, and the event suggests 
the advisibility of giving to the readers of AMERICA 
some idea of the activity of the Catholics of Holland in 
social matters, and in the promotion of their material 
interests. Of course these popular movements are all 
under the guiding influence of Catholic doctrine and 
morality. 

These material interests, of course, vary with the local- 
ity and the individuals concerned. Hence anti-alcoholic 
leagues have been formed; leagues of postmen, telegraph 
operators, commercial travelers, etc. All these leagues 
are perfectly well organized. Periodical public meetings 
are held and the common interests discussed. All of 
them have Spiritual Moderators, who advise as to the 
best way to straighten out difficulties that may present 
themselves and to preserve peace among the members, 
or between the members and outsiders. 

There was a problem that presented itself in the 
Protestant provinces. 
was a good deal of give and take on both sides, and asso- 
ciations were formed in which religion did not enter. 
But it was thought advisable by the Bishops to organize 
such associations on an exclusively Catholic basis. It 
was difficult at first to do.so, but the attempt was ul- 
timately crowned with success. Aithough in neutral so- 
cieties certain -material advantages could be more easily 
obtained, the Bishops insisted on the ground that the 
spiritual loss outbalanced the temporal gain, and that 
in any case it would be easy to strike a balance by 
adopting means outside of the organization. The result 
has been that almost everywhere exclusively Catholic 
societies have sprung up and are in a very flourishing 
condition. 

Each diocese has its Katholickendag, or Catholic Day, 
but there are no general Congresses for the whole coun- 
try. The bishops did not think they were desirab‘e. 
They are all diocesan, and are not necessarily annual. 

They are always convened with the permission of the 
Ordinary, which, of course, is usually given. There is 
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an instance, however, of a refusal, for the reason that 
the.resolutions of the preceding congress was not suffi- 
ciently carried out. If leave is given, the program is 
discussed as well as the time and place. The Congress 
opens with high Mass in one of the parish churches, and 
the various bodies of the Congress meet separately. Thus 
at Sittard there were (1) The People’s League; (2) The 
Farmers’ League; (3) The Shopkeepers’ League; (4) 
Employers’ League, and so on for Postmen, Telegraph 
Operators, Temperance, Miners, etc. 

All these leagues are exclusively Catholic, and restricted 
to the Diocese of Roermond. There are, however, sim- 
ilar associations elsewhere. 

After the various subjects are discussed and voted 
on at the special meetings there is a general assembly, 
where the Bishop or some ecclesiastical dignitary is 
present and distinguished orators are heard. Civic fes- 
tivities are generally held in honor of the Congress. 

BATAVUs. 


Portugal’s Sham Elections 


Lisbon, June 23, 1911. 

The Portuguese Republicans are very much elated 
over the fact that in the recent election for members of 
the Constituent Assembly not a single monarchist was 
successful at the polls; but, instead of being an occasion 
for boasting, it is really a cause of shame, for there was 
no freedom in the voting. Certain monarchists had in- 
deed decided to become candidates for the Constituent 
Assembly, but as the time for the ¢lection drew near 
emissaries of the administration approached them and 
informed them in all seriousness and strict confidence 
that the administration could not be responsible for their 
lives and property, nor for the safety of their families, 
if they persisted in remaining in Portugal and in seek- 
ing election. What more efficient means could be de- 
vised for securing unanimity at the polls? Hence, 4 
Capital, an advanced newspaper of this city, could say 
with much bitterness and all truth, “The republic pre- 
vents Portuguese citizens from voting! What is now 
taking place stirs up the indignation of all those for 
whom ‘democracy’ is not simply a rhetorical figure, and 
for whom ‘republic’ is not simply a term under whose 
cloak flourish detestable political practices utterly foreign 
to the noble struggle for principles. There are no elec- 
tions! This action of the cabinet closes the ballot-boxes 
to the citizens of Lisbon.” 

- The candidates for the Constituent Assembly were all 
named by the Lisbon cabinet; nothing was left to the 
national will. By such gentle means, therefore, was the 
Assembly successfully “packed” with delegates entirely 
in sympathy with the guiding spirits of the enterprise. 

The first acts of the Assembly were to declare the 
house of Braganca ousted and a “democratic republic” 
established, and next, to decree the colors of the new 
Portuguese flag. 

The message sent to the Assembly by the provisional 
Government declared that the monarchy had brought 
about the dismemberment of the country and the political, 
social and economic ruin of the people. On the re- 
ligious question it was not less explicit. To effect the 
expulsion of the religious Orders recourse was had to 
certain laws and decrees of the defunct monarchy, nota- 
bly those of Pombal (dating from the eighteenth cen- 
tury!), Aguiar and Braamcamp, so that all was accom- 
plished with perfect (?) legality. 

Although the administration affected great fear of a 
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proximate monarchistic i invasion EN, ree sevopiabe) 
it seems to us that such talk, for the present at least, is 
all moonshine. 

The recognition of the republic by the United States 
was hailed with extravagant joy, for other great nations 
will doubtless follow the example of America. In fact, 
it is hard to see how they could well do otherwise, for 
to remain indefinitely not on speaking terms with one’s 
neighbor is out of the question. 

The pastoral letter of the Bishops on the injustice 
of the Separation Law met the same fate as Father 
Cabral’s defense of the Jesuits: the Government for- 
bade its circulation and ordered the seizure of all copies 
of it. This was done, we presume, because the effete 
monarchy has now given place to a genuine, simon-pure, 
democratic republic, as the term is understood in Por- 
tugal. Juttan Bianco y P. DE CAMINO. 





The Child-Widows of India 


Sr. JosepH’s CoLLEGE, TRICHINOPOLY, INDIA. 

From the returns of the census taken this year for 
the whole of India, an American lady has drawn up the 
following list, which speaks of woes unutterable to a 
large section of God’s children, the little child-widows of 
India, doomed to perpetual widowhood by a cruel and 
inhuman custom. There are now in India 859 widows 
one year old, 1,886 widows between 2 and 3 years of 
age, 3,732 between 3 and 4, 8,180 between 4 and 5, 78,- 
407 between 5 and 10, whilst the number of widows be- 
tween 10 and 15 rises to 227,367, thus giving a total of 
320,431 child-widows, who have never lived with their 
husbands and yet are real widows in the eyes of ortho- 
dox Hindus. Never may they have a chance of getting 
married again, but must drag on a wretched existence 
or lead a life of sin, through no fault of their own. 

Whence this dreadful state of things? The answer is to 
be found in the absurd custom prevalent among the 
higher castes, especially among the Brahmins, of marry- 
ing their girls at a very early age. Though the girls 
join their husbands only after attaining maturity, yet 
this first marriage is considered as sacred and Dinding 
for life on the part of the girls. Should a husband die 
before his child-wife has reached her age, the latter be- 
comes a true widow and is debarred from getting into 
lawful wedlock again. There is here close by, in the 
Sister’s School, a young Brahmin widow, now fourteen 
years old. Some three years age her marriage took 
place. The celebration was to last four days; on the 
third day the bridegroom was carried off by cholera and, 
on the fourth day, poor Kassi (such is her name) found 
herself a widow forever. 

Formerly most of the Hindu widows, especially among 
the Brahmins, had to allow themselves to be burnt on 
the funeral pyre of their husbands. The English Gov- 
ernment has suppressed such a barbarous custom, but 
the enforced widowhood remains. These poor girls, 
often belonging to the best families, very intelligent and 
with loving hearts, when grown up find themselves ex- 
cluded from all the enjoyments of society and are 
shunned as accursed beings, who, through sins com- 
mitted in a previous existence, have brought on the 
death of their husbands. What tongue shall relate the 
tales of sorrow, grief and despair of these poor girls 
thus thrown amidst a society debased and corrupted by 
paganism, without faith, and without hope in this world 
or in the next? 

What a beautiful work it would be to rescue these 
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siniedsuniie children of God, if we had the means to 
set up an asylum for them, where they should learn that 
they, too, are God’s children, and very dear to Him! 
The Protestants, with American aid, have done some- 
thing in that line. 

Here in Trichinopoly we have started, with the help 
of some friends, a centre for the Brahmins of Southern 
India who wish to become Catholics. As, in order to 
| embrace our faith, these Brahmins have literally to leave 
home, parents, friends and everything dearest on earth, 
they find, in the Christian Brahmin quarter, freedom to 
follow their conscience and friends to help and encourage 
them. The pagans, at the same time, have come to learn 
that Brahmins may become Christians without losing 
any of the privileges of the caste or becoming pariah. 
Had we only méans at our disposal to develop the work, 
it would undoubtedly become a powerful centre for the 
propagation of our Faith in Southern India. 

In a corner of the Catholic Brahmin quarter there rises 
a modest building, which bids fair to become the long- 
wished for asylum for these poor widows, the day when 
some kindly Christian soul shall be moved with pity and 
come to their help. Already several widows have found 
peace and happiness within its precincts, and have been 
set up in life. 

How God will bring these souls to the asylum, a letter 
I have just received from a Brahmin widow, dwelling far 
away from Trichinopoly, and now in her twentieth year, 
will show. Belonging to one of the best families of the 
Madras Presidency, the girl lost her husband when quite 
a child. Thanks to her parents’ affection and her fond- 
ness for study, she was happily preserved from all dan- 
gers to her soul. A passing acquaintance with a Catholic 
woman was the means employed by God to bring her to 
the light of faith. As soon as she heard of Our Lord and 
His love for us, her heart went to Him and she resolved. 
in the face of innumerable difficulties, to become a 
Catholic. She wrote to me, asking the favor that she 
might be received among the Brahmin converts. On 
receiving a favorable answer, she thanked me in the fol- 
lowing simple and touching way: “Rev. and Dear 
lather: Many thanks for your kind letter. I am very 
anxious to become a member of the Holy Church and to 
receive all its blessings. As soon as possible, I shall take 
the last step and give myself fully to Our Lord. Re 
kind enough to receive me among your children and 
make me a child of God. My dear Father, I am very 
grateful for your kindness towards my poor soul, and | 
sincerely thank my Catholic sisters for their prayers.” 

What God has done in the case of this good soul He 
will do in the case of many others, if only our Christian 
brethren in other more fortunate lands will pray for 
them and help us to prepare a place to receive them. 

F. BILvarp, S.J. 


The London J7imes states that the devastation of the 
Catholic villages in Albania has been of the most savage 
character. Old men and women were thrown into the 
burning houses and atrocities committed which cannot be 
described. The Albanians refuse to submit to the Sul- 
tan. King Nicholas declares it is not the Sultan per- 
sonaily who has authorized these atrocities, but the ir- 
responsible clique which control the Government. The 
latest news is that, in spite of the advice of Russia, the 
Montenegrins have determined to take up arms against 
Turkey and thus generalize the Balkan conflict. Mean- 
time, Turkey is refusing to submit the Albanian question 
to the Powers. 
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The Jesuit Oath 


The Call is a paper published in New York in the 


interests of Socialism. Our introduction to it came 
through a clipping sent us from the issue of June 17, 
and the furtherance of this slight acquaintance, if there 
To 


prejudice its readers against the Jesuits, whom it accuses 


is to be any, will certainly not be of our choosing. 


of using unfair means against the Socialist movement, it 
publishes the canard styled “the Jesuit Oath.” What 
manner of man is it that will attempt to bec'oud a clear 
issue—such as the conflict between Socialism and religion 

by printing and standing for a fabrication which the 
denounced as 
could 


most bitterly anti-Catholic organs have 


fraud which no well-informed 


Having served its purpose in England, appear- 


an utter person 
swallow ? 
ing at regular intervals with more or less embellishment 
from the days of Titus Oates, it took a flying trip not 
long ago to Germany, where disaster befell it as soon 
The Evangelische Bund, the German 
equivalent of the Protestant Alliance, styled it eine 
plumpe Falschung, “a clumsy fabrication,” while the of- 
ficial organ of that body, the Tagliche Rundschau, im- 
plored Protestants not to give themselves away by ac- 
cepting such rubbish, thus playing into their enemies’ 
hands, and “drawing water to the Ultramontane mill.” 
When we heard that the silly calumny had appeared only 
a year ago in the Wanganui Chronicle of New Zealand, 
we thought that the myth, having run its crooked course 
over tne earth, had at last reached the world’s limit, and 
was preparing for its disappearance into the nothingness 
This final plunge it seemed 


as it was sighted. 


out of which it had evolved. 


to take when the Protestant’s Treasury, the English 
Protestant Press Bureau, which supplies material for un- 
savory warfare against Rome, at last, under pressure 
of nearly three centuries of refutation, expressly dis- 
owned this document as a forgery, as the New Zealand 











Tablet informs us, and so formally withdrew it from the 
Protestant armory. Lo and behold! it has dared to raise 
its head again, a month ago in New Or'eans; more 
recently in New York. We are convinced now that some 
errors seem to share in the immortality of truth. At 
least they will always thrust their distorted visage into 
the world over which rules the Prince of Darkness and 
the Father of Lies. Socialism should be more choice in 
the company it keeps. 


R. P. 


Readers of the French papers are continually con- 
fronted by two mystical letters at the head or in the body 
vf political articles. They are R. P. They do not mean 
Republican Party or Roman Pontiff, or Reformed Prot- 
estants or Russian Police, but they symbolize the most 
recent political war cry: Représentation Proportionelle, 
which may soon be another R. P., that is, a Revolutionary 
Program, or the occasion of it. 

At present there are two electoral systems in France, 
both of which are known in our own country. They are 
the scrutin d’arrondissement, and the scrutin de liste. 
Balloting for a single individual in a given electoral dis- 
trict is called by the French uninominal voting, or scrutin 
d'arrondissement, whereas voting the general ticket on 
which the names of all the candidates of a large electoral 
circumscription are inscribed is called the scrutin de liste, 
At present the Deputies are elected by the former, the 
Senators by the latter. But the Deputies are unhappy, 
at least a large part of them, and so are a great many 
other people. For in the first place the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement is a fertile field for graft. The candidate in a 
small locality can promise all sorts of jobs for his friends 
and neighbors before election, and after he is in office 
he is kept busy paying his debts instead of serving his 
country. It has the additional disadvantage of multi- 
plying party divisions—a curse which France is troubled 
with to an exasperating degree in its power to check 
wholesome legislation. On the other hand the scrutin 
de liste labors under the disadvantage of killing minority 
representation, for the votes of a small district can easily 
be swamped by the general ticket. However the result 
may be often the triumph of the minority with regard 
to the whole peop'e, just as with us a Democratic State 
may have a Republican Legislature, or a President may 
not represent the majority of the nation. It is a puzzle 
no matter how you look at it, and in France the politicians 
are striving to effect a compromise. In fact, they have 
been worrying over the problem ever since the time of 
Gambetta. He was the champion of Proportional Repre- 
sentation, and often left his Presidential seat and mounted 
the tribune to fight for it. In our own times, Briand, 
before he left office, was in favor of it, and proposed 
that in each electoral district half the candidates should 
be given to the majority and the rest divided up among 





the minority. Against this the Socialists protest, as the 
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present system of the scrutin d’arrondissement gives them 
their only hope, by dickering with the other candidates, 
of getting into Parliament. If they were to stand alone 
their numerical weakness would be revealed. The R. P. 
for them is a menace, and they are fighting it fiercely. 
The same battle is being waged in Belgium where Pro- 
portional Representation, by means of the system of 
plural voting which prevails there, is in force. Against 
it the Socialists are arrayed, and they have to a great ex- 
tent constrained the Liberals to help them in the fight. 
They have adopted a rival alphabetical symbol, viz.: 
S. U., or Suffrage Universel. But that will scarcely help 
them. S. U. prevails in France as we have seen, but 
has not brought peace. The latest news from the Palais 
Bourbon is that R. P. has been passed by 566 to 4. This 
is a surprise, but the nature of this Proportional Repre- 
sentation has not yet been revealed to the world at large. 





Lawlessness of the People 


Certain prejudices concerning the people of the United 
States are so deeply rooted in England that it is almost 
impossible to eradicate them. Of these one is that, com- 
pared with Englishmen, Americans are lawless. One 
might urge that no member of Congress, for instance, 
could imitate Keir Hardie and his friends, all M. P.’s, 
in India and the Young Egypt Congress, and go to the 
Philippines to stir up hatred of American rule, or make 
fiery speeches at a convention held in Mexico to promote 
the liberation of Hawaii, and then resume his seat in the 
House of Representatives; for his constituents would 
not tolerate it. Compare your courts with ours, would 
be the reply. See how quickly we settle our criminal 
trials, while in America new trials, appeals, technical 
subterfuges, drag a case out, and often, too, the guilty 
man escapes. 

We are not perfect, and our imperfections in this 
matter may be deplorable, but they do not prove us law- 
less. They rather show us to be very devotees of the 
law. We allow an accused person to use every means 
the law allows him to escape punishment, but when he 
has exhausted all these in vain, the American people ex- 
pect him to meet his fate like a man, and will not stir 
a finger to help him to avoid it. The reporting by the 
Bar Association of Newton, the attorney for Crippen, 
the wife murderer, reminds us that the English people 
act very differently. The judge, the jury, the court of 
appeal, get through their work efficaciously enough; but 
the case is not then finished. It is retried by women, 
old and young, over the teacups; by men in the train, 
in the club, over their wine after dinner, over their beer 
in the public house; and the British people decide that 
the judge was wrong, even though he were Lord Chief 
Justice of England; that the jury was wrong; that the 
court of appeal was utterly wrong. Then petitions are 
circulated and signed, praying for a pardon or a com- 
mutation. In the Crippen case the attorney seems to 
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have helped on the movement by communications to 
the press which he knew contained falsehoods. The 
people are not content to accept the decision of the only 
lawful tribunals, and this is the height of lawlessness. 

But the Home Office generally ignores such petitions. 
Granted ; but that only proves that the executive is law- 
abiding. It does not change the lawlessness of the 
people. Still, you can’t deny that criminals in the United 
States get executive clemency through political influence. 
It does not happen so often as people think; and when 
it does happen it shows weakness, perhaps, in the ex- 
ecutive, but it does not make the people lawless. 

Revision by petition flourishes in Canada. It has been 
tried in this country. We pray it never may become a 
common practice. The step from it to the mobbing and 
the assaulting of judges is, as we learn from recent 
happenings in England, not a very long one. 


Fabricating News 


The newspapers on Monday morning as a rule make 
very dull reading for the man in quest of facts. Unless 
an earthquake somewhere has disturbed the tranquillity 
of the Sabbath, or a tremendous catastrophe on land 
or sea has opportunely come to the relief of the chron- 
icler, or some astute politician is ready to spring a sen- 
sation on an unexpectant public, there is little to be found 
in the Monday editions, and for the most part more thar’ 
that little is hardly ever looked for by the jaded reader 
of the Sunday supplements. ' 

We can imagine the wobegone attitude of the Sunday 
night editor as he tries to patch together what will pass 
for news on the morrow. The office pigeon-holes are 
ransacked, a catchy filler that was crowded out of the 
Sunday issue is taken off the rack, a new headline or a 
new date added and the concoction is ready to serve. 

This is the hour of the bright young journalist who 
is trying, has been for years trying, to make good. Any 
event, real or imaginary, will serve his purpose; if pro- 
saic or commonplace it may need a little dressing; but 
if it be humorous, if it tickles the fancy, or raises a smile 
or a laugh or strengthens an ancient prejudice, or sup- 
plies a short and spicy story for the breakfast hour, it 
will probably find itself in honored setting on the first 
page. 

The curious may easily pick these delicious scraps of 
information from the various daily newspapers, but they 
must be looked for in Monday’s issues only. 

The latest story—and, of course, it is introduced in 
out-of-town papers as a Special Telegram—is a romance, 
all told in twenty lines. The heroine; the adventurer; 
the denouement; the aftermath. Then the setting: Rome; 
Artist’s Studio; Escape from Rome to Marseilles ; Atlantic 
Steamship ; Quebec ; Convent; Adieu. Then come the pen 
touches under which the whole story takes on life; slender 
girl in brown; face heavily veiled—which saves the artist 
the labor of a minute description—an only child; family 













































nineteen and beautiful. In Rome—proper place 


wealthy ; 


for romance—she meets a young man, so the story runs, 


tall, with thick dark hair and much of the artistic 
manner; quick friendship and ready offer of marriage; 
unknown to petitioner, parents of slender girl in brown 
cable to America for further information about the tall 
young man with the thick dark hair. And the result is— 
well, the engagement is broken off. “Plainly an adven- 
turer,’ chorused the steamship passengers, who, strange 
to knew all about the girl in brown and the tall 
young man before reading a line of the love affair in 
the newspapers. Perhaps they had used the cable or, 
better still, the wireless. But alas for the girl in brown— 
even the old sea-dogs declared it a case of a broken 
heart. No diversion will bring any consolation; though 
father and mother try to dissuade her, she clings to the 
determination to enter a convent. 

The story is really pathetic. Everybody will read it. 
And the silly and unfounded belief that the convent is 
the refuge of broken hearts is newly confirmed. Is this 
way of furnishing news to be classed among the triumphs 
of the modern Press? 


say, 


Bavaria’s Latest School Conflict 


There is a contest just now on in Catholic Bavaria, 
which is of actual interest to those who note the trend 
ef educational work the The readers of 
AMERICA will recall a reference made some time ago 
to a jotnt letter of the Bishops of Bavaria to the 
Catholic members of the association of public school 
The communication dealt 


world over. 


teachers of that kingdom. 
with the irreligious and agnostic tone characteristic of 
articles appearing a certain journal, the 
Bayerische Lehrerzeitung, accepted as an official organ 


in school 
by the association. 

It appears that the the Bavarian State 
Teachers’ Association make it obligatory on all members 
to subscribe for this journal. In view of its anti-Cath- 
olic and anti-Christian utterances the Bishops, in their 
letter, requested all Catholic teachers affiliated with the 
organization either to insist upon the elimination of this 
characteristic tone of the journal, or to join in an effort 
to secure the abrogation of the rule making it incumbent 
upon all members of the Teachers’ Association to sub- 
scribe for the Lehrerseitung. Their evident purpose in 
publishing their joint letter was to safeguard the Catholic 
teachers. from dangerous and vicious influences. 


rules of 
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The request of the Bishops raised a hue and cry among 


those of the non-Catholic members of. the organization, 
who stand for neutral or non-religious training in the 
public schoo's of the kingdom. All sorts of mean and 
petty charges were made by them, the 
attacked especially, because, so these proponents of neu- 
tral schools affirmed, they had interfered in a matter 
entirely beyond their competency. 

The Bishops declined to keep silent, when they recog- 
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nized the need of an urgent word of warning to their 
own Catholic people. In a second joint letter addressed 
to the Catholics of Bavaria, they gave a dignified explana- 
tion of the action they had taken in regard to the 
Lehrerzeitung. That they were clearly within the limits 
of their competency in criticizing the anti-Christian jour- 
nal as they had done, they thus affirmed: “Our right 
to make the appeal we have made is not to be questioned ; 
it is rooted in the duty imposed upon us as bishops to 
safeguard purity of teaching; it is solemn!y established 
as well in the Constitution of Bavaria, one provision of 
which declares it to be a part of the privileged rights 
of the episcopal office ‘vigilantly to watch over the teach- 
ing of faith and morals.’ Notwithstanding this constitu- 
tional prerogative belonging to us, the request we ex- 
pressed in regard to Catholic teachers and the Lehrer- 
settung has been bluntly refused, with a snub that im- 
plies a strange ignorance of our rights under the law of 
our country.” 

The leaders in Germany favoring non-religious teach- 
ing in State schools evidentiy are not minded to rest 
quietly under the dignified rebuke thus administered. 
On May 1, the General Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of the State Teachers of Germany, to which the 
Bavarian organization is attached, in the “general news 
summary” which it edits for Die Deutsche Schule, a 
monthly review appearing in the interests of the National 
Association, published a paragraph calling upon the 
members of the larger body to unite with their Bavarian 
confreres in energetic protest against the “uncalled for 
interference of the Bavarian Bishops with the internal 
policy of the Teachers’ Association.” 

Happily the Bishops are not without their own strong 
auxiliaries, eager to hurry to their support. The faithful 
peop'e of that Catholic land do not propose to allow any 
association of teachers to have the last word in what 
concerns the training of their children. They have al- 
ready manifested their purpose to use the rights which, 
as parents, they possess in the matter, and to aid with 
enthusiasm the action their Bishops have taken to repel 
the anti-Catholic influences that are being brought to 
bear upon the teaching body of their country. On June 
1, following a call issued by the Committee of Catholic 
Action in Munich, an immense concourse of Catholics 
assembled publicly to profess this purpose. The largest 
hall in Munich, accommodating 6,000 persons, was packed 
to its last capacity. The foremost lay Cathotic leaders 
of Bavaria were in attendance; the audience was a thor- 
oughly representative one, made up of men and women 
of every class in the community. The local organization 
of the Teachers’ Association had issued an insistent re- 
quest that the members of that body should absent them- 
selves from the gathering, but the Catholic State school 
teachers ignored the mandate and were present in force. 
It was publicly avowed by the speakers at the meeting 
that their meeting was in no sense a political one. With 
politics as such their Bishops, as Bishops, wished in no 
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wise to meddle. They 1 met, it was said, i dhetie to declare | 
their loyal accord with their Bishops in the policy these 
had followed in criticizing and condemning the anti- 
Christian tone of the Lehrerzcitung, a school journal 
forced upon Catholic members of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Their declaration of this sentiment, one is glad 
to note, was clear enough and emphatic enough to cause 
the members of the Teachers’ Association, if they are 
wise, to take prudent counsel and avoid further conflict. 


Catholics and the Press 


The straightforward words addressed by our able and 
earnest collaborator, Sefior Norberto Torcal, to a dis- 
tinguished gathering in the palace of Archbishop Almaraz 
of Seville at a recent meeting in favor of a Catholic 
Press Association, are so applicable to the condition of 
the Church in America, that our readers will doubtless 
appreciate them in English dress. 


“If the Catholic press was to fulfil duly the ob- 
ject of its existence and realize fully its exalted 
mission, it was plain at the outset that the one thing 
necessary was a bureau of telegraphic and tele- 
phonic information which could furnish sober, 
truthful, and complete news of all that might hap- 
pen in Spain as well as abroad. Thus would Cath- 
olics be freed from the slavery of the anti-Catholic 
news agencies and would be delivered from the 
hateful work of contributing with their funds to the 
success of undertakings that were always hostile to 
religion and Church. But what was so easily seen 
was not so easily done. Whence could be gath- 
ered the capital needed for the enterprise? Then 
began in a small way the formation of the associa- 
tion for whose development and extension the pres- 
ent meeting had been called. 

“Of what avail is it,” asked the speaker, “if our 
Catholic newspapers have excellent editorials and 
learned contributions, and yet, on the news page, 
which is commonly all that is read, they are poor, 
weak, defenceless, and at the mercy, by no means 
tender, of the enemy? At the mercy of the enemy! 
That enemy uses two weapons against us, and those 
weapons are silence and misrepresentation. Silence 
is the order of the day when there is question of 
anything favorable to the Church; hypocritical af- 
fectation of impartiality is in evidence when, by a 
few swift twists of misrepresentation, the nature 
and importance of a great Catholic movement may 
be so distorted as to appear something cheap, trivial 
and insignificant. Take the immense gatherings 
which met to protest against the proposed ‘lay 
schools,’ that is, schools without religion. From the 
reports of them sent out by hostile agents, one might 
think that those meetings, where the brightest and 
best men in Spain appeared and spoke, had been 
attended solely by the clergy, with a sprinkling of 
sacristans and pious old women. 

“You will teli me,” continued the speaker, “that 
you are tired of being besieged for contributions to 
good works, that there are already too many claims 
and calls upon your charity and good will. I don't 
deny it; I don't deny that you are tired, I don't 
deny that you are besieged. Unfortunately, many, 
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very many, ale, and few, very few, give. But I 
would like to bring home to you that ‘there i is some- 
thing more urgent, more pressing, and more neces- 
- sary than, for example, the splendid illumination 
of our churches or the elaborate and costly cele- 
bration of religious solemnities, or the building of 
finer churches and richer altars, than, though I 
hesitate to say it, the relief of the temporal needs of 
the poor. That something is the proper provision 
for the existence and support of the Catholic press, 
for the press is the great propagator of truth, the 
great apostle of society, the great agent for the sal- 
vation of souls. What.doth it profit, ladies and 
gentlemen, if the generosity of the few pious rich 
raises sumptuous temples when those temples remain 
empty, when the people do not come to them to 
pray, to assist at holy Mass, and to hear the Word 
of God? If the people, those who need light, direc- 
tion, love and counsel, wander far from the sanc- 
tuary and the priest, what doth it profit? Remem- 
ber that every great explosion against the Church 
and religious institutions has been preceded and 
heralded by a violent newspaper campaign of mis- 
representation and slander. It is in such campaigns 
that the Catholic press must take part. That it may 
take an efficient part, it rightfully demands your 
hearty cooperation.” 


Amenities of Statesmanship 


When the refined and courteous de Broqueville took 
the reins of power as Premier of Belgium, people hoped 
that his suavity and prudence would have an effect on 
the manners and methods of the turbulent Left of the 
legislative body. The reverse has happened. The House of 
Deputies at one of its sessions was like a menagerie. Of 
course de Broquevi-le is not the chief tamer of the ram- 
pant and roaring legislators, but he was present while 
the first trouble of the new administration was going on. 
However his good manners failed to filter through to help 
his able assistant, Cooremans, or to moderate the rage of 
his assailants. The scene was most disgraceful, and the 
epithets of “liar,” “forger,” “thief,” hurtled through the 
air as these supposed Solons howled and stamped and 
smashed things while they legislated for the country. 

It was the 21st of June, and the exultant if not ut- 
teriy triumphant Left were for war. First Daens, the 
Christian Socialist, not always on the right side, but now 
with the Catholics, and who was adding to his “crime” 
of treachery the equally unforgivable one of speaking 
Flemish, was denounced as a “liar,” “calumniator,” and 
“traitor.” The Catholics of Louvain were described as 
“the murderers of the workmen who wanted universal 
Catholic financiers were “plunderers and 
grafters,”’ and the Catholic clergy were “corrupters of 
youth.” To upset Schollaert the opposition had success- 
fully employed street riots, and now they make the Par- 
liament House a cabaret where legislators fight like 
rowdies. No wonder there are riots among the people 
when there is anarchy among the law-makers. The out- 
look is not encouraging, and the friends of sturdy little 
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Belgium are wondering if its Government is going to 
pass. into the hands of men like those who are dragging 
‘rance, Portugal and Italy to perdition. 


LITERATURE 


The Religious Experience of the Roman People. By W. 
Warpe Fow.er, M.A, London, New York, etc.: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, $4 net. 

The author of this work has gathered together virtually 
everything that is extant in classical authors concerning the 
religion of the Romans. Its title seems to us inappropriate. 
Religion, i.e., man’s apprehension of his essential relations 
with God and his voluntary discharge of the obligations 
arising from them, belongs primarily to the individual. Social 
religion, whether of the family, the community, or the state, 
xists because these are human societies, having as their 
to help the individual to the perfection of his 
Religious experience, according to the universal ac- 
ceptance of the words, at least among Christians, is the 
reflex apprehension of God’s workings in the soul and of the 
soul's response to such workings by the subjection to them 
of its intellect and will. It is therefore purely personal. It 
is the soul’s most intimate possession, and therefore the most 


function 


nature. 


jealously guarded, Cicero discourses learnedly of man’s re- 
lations with God; but he does so objectively and in the ab- 

Of his concrete subjective religious experience, of 
these relations were to him practically, we may con- 
jecture, but he tells us nothing. In Methodist revival 
meeting the convert pretends to tell his experience, but all 


stract. 
what 
a 


see that his reserve far exceeds his confidences. His difficulty 
is two-fold: the repugnance to laying bare one’s secret soul, 
and the hardness of the task of self-introspection, and of 
the finding of material terms apt to express the things of the 
[It is this almost moral impossibility that makes St. 


spirit. 

\ugustine’s Confessions perhaps unique. He has had imi- 
tators. Some saints have come very near him, but his thor- 
ugh introspection, his perfect analysis, his complete revela- 
tion, stand alone in religious literature. For Mr. Fowler, 


religious experience is little more than a record of the suc- 
cessive phases of social religion. 
These remarks must not be taken 
name. They are important, as showing how widely Christian 
and Rationalist differ as regards, not only their point of view 
and their method, but also their hopes when they set them- 
selves to penetrate the mists obscuring the religious prac- 
tices of antiquity, and then, a task infinitely harder, to reach 
the religious experiences lying deep beneath. The Christian 
bears in mind that God, who wishes all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth, though He 
suffered men to walk in their own ways, to change the glory 
of the incorruptible God, whom they knew, into the likeness 
of things corruptible, and so to fall victims to uncleanness, 
left not Himself without testimony doing good from heaven, 
manifesting His eternal power and divinity by the things 
that are made; so that in every nation were those fearing 
God and working justice fulfilling the conditions laid down 
by St. Paul for enlightenment to salvation: “He that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and is a rewarder of them 
that seek Him.” How many, how few such were in the 
ancient world God alone knows. What was the relation of 
primitive religious practices, of which the vestiges remain, 
to the perception of the supreme and only God, none knows 
but He. This, however, we do know, that idolatry was a 


quibblings over a 


as 


decadence, a degradation of the religious idea in man; and 
therefore one must be cautious in judging primitive religions 
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by any similarities he sees, or imagines he sees, amongst 
the idol worshippers of to-day. 

The reticence such reflections induce is no part of modern 
comparative religion. This prattles pleasantly about totem- 
ism, taboo, magic, fetishism; and compounds for ignoring 
real obscurities by making obscurities of the obvious. Our 
author is very far from being a devotee to a theory because 
it is fashionable. He will not hear of totemism in connection 
with the Roman people, and his reasons, briefly expressed, 
seem convincing. But with regard to taboo, he appears to 
fall into a snare almost unavoidable to an Evolutionist who 
can say: “By taboo is to be understood a very important 
part of what I have called the protoplasm of primitive re- 
ligion, and one clearly allied to magic and fetishism” (page 
27 Evolutionism holds necessarily a theory of primitive 
religions the very opposite of the Christian doctrine. In- 
stead of a gradual decadence in the peoples who turned from 
God, it takes for granted a progress in ali religions from 
what is worse to what is better. Hence, if totemism, which 
is pure diabolism, be excluded as an origin of primitive re- 
ligions, magic and fetishism and taboo, diabolism under 
other forms, must be brought in. We do not say these things 
were not to be found in the religions of the early world, but 
we hold that there is no warrant for reckoning them as part 
of the protoplasm. On the contrary, they were facts of their 
gradual degradation. 

We think, therefore, that many things which the author 
refers to taboo may be explained otherwise. As for the ex- 
clusion of strangers, captives and women from certain sac- 
rifices (page 20), to explain it by taboo seems to us a notable 
example of the making of an obscurity out of the obvious. 
The same may be said of the expulsion of members of neigh- 
boring communities in the lustratio populi (page 31), and be- 
fore we could admit the sprinkling of Professor Von Duhn 
and Bishop Berkeley’s bedroom with holy water to be a sur- 
vival in modern Italy of the old taboo, we should have to 
hear what the village priest and the Bishop’s landlady had to 
say on the subject. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Fowler repudiates utterly the 
notion that the late religion of the Roman State implied a 
bilateral contract which bound the gods to its observance. 
He shows with great acumen that sacrifices and worship 
were all impetratory, and that the reasons alleged on behalf 
of the former theory are without foundation. His explana- 
tion of the radical difference between the old Roman idea of 
the gods and the Greek Olympus is enlightening and con- 
firms those who hold the comparative purity of the earlier 
religions. The chapter on the influences of Greek philoso- 
phy, leading up to those on Mysticism—a title to which we 
might take exception—and the Religious Feeling in Virgil, 
will be most useful to one studying the preparation for the 
Incarnation; and that on the Augustan revival throws light 
on the persecution of Christianity by the successors of Au- 


9” 


gustus. 

In discussing the influence of Roman religion upon Chris- 
tianity the author falls into the common exaggeration of 
assuming that wherever similarity is found one must assume 
a borrowing. The fact is that certain things, such as litanies, 
processions, aspersions, etc., appeal universally to the re- 
ligious soul as eminently proper for the exterior worship of 
God, and this suffices to explain their place in the rites of 
Christianity, which necessarily abhorred idolatry. We must 
say, too, that the author betrays, from time to time, an ani- 
mus against the Church, at least in Italy. Thus he tells us 
(page 309) that when the Goths were threatening Rome, and 
certain Etruscan magicians had offered their services to the 
Prefect of the City, to drive them away with incantations, 
Pope St. Innocent consented to their empioyment, provided 
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they performed their rites in private. The story is most in- 
jurious, and antecedently improbable. One, therefore, would 
have expected Mr. Fowler to look up the authorities for it 
before making it his own. He refers us casually to Professor 
Dill’s “?.oman Society in the Last Century of the Western 
Empire”, and Dill refers us to Sozomen and Zosimus. The 
former says nothing about the Pope. He states that certain 
“Hellenizers”, i.e¢., idolaters, in the Senate proposed to in- 
voke the gods, and implies that nothing came of it. Zosimus 
was a pagan, who made Constantine and Christianity re- 
sponsible for all the woes of the Empire, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of blackening their reputation. He is hardly an 
acceptable authority. 

Nevertheless, despite its blemishes, Mr. Fowler’s book is 
of the highest interest to students, who, reading his facts in 
the light of revealed religion instead of the haziness of Evo- 
lutionary theories, will draw from it much profit. H. W. 

William Lloyd Garrison. By 
phia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

We sometimes wonder how many former slaves of African 
birth still survive in these United States. True, the last 
importations commonly found their way those places 
where servile labor was hardest and, consequently, slave 
life was shortest; but still there may be some who retain 
a vivid remembrance of the slave-ship and its dreary course 
across the Atlantic. For them and for their fellows the 
great Secessionist, William Lloyd Garrison, wrote and spoke 
and unflinchingly faced mob violence. Fiercely in earnest, 
blindly inconsistent, preaching peace and rousing his readers 
and hearers to frenzy, his eye was so focussed upon his 
own viewpoint that, in hés opinion, those who differed with 
him must necessarily be the spawn of the evil one, the in- 
struments of his tyrannical sway. Garrison was firmly per- 
suaded of his own personal infallibility, and this persuasion 
of his brought him suffering, stripes, and wounds; yet he 
was consistently obstinate in his inconsistency, until the 
great reform at which he aimed had been brought by means 
which he had always held in abhorrence. 

His life is the seventeenth in the American Crisis Biogra- 
phies, and is far from being the least interesting and in- 
structive, Born in 1805, he was an editor before he was of 
age, and began his career as a public speaker before he 
was much older; he was well on in his seventy-fourth year, 
before the end came to a life which had known many wild 
tempests and few restful calms. Abolition was his main 
theme, but he found time or occasion for subjects as varied 
as phrenology, clairvoyance, female suffrage, total abstin- 
He was a youth when 
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ence, and an anti-tobacco crusade. 
slavery became a burning question in national politics; he 
lived to see it buried. Who would question his sincerity? 
Who would commend his reasonableness or breadth of 
vision? We are now far enough removed from those stormy 
times to be able to study with composure and calmness 
the words and deeds of one who faced a mob in cultured 
Boston, publicly burnt the Constitution of tne United States 
on the Fourth of July, 1854, and lived to receive honor in 
that same Boston and to see the Constitution amended to 
his liking. Although Garrison is the central figure, and 
rightly, the author quite properly introduces other public 
men of the period with whom we feel better acquainted for 
having read the work. me 3.3 

Half a Man. By Mary Wuite OvIncTon. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

This half man is the New York Negro. The little book 
which tells us of him is an interesting description of the 
black man in his surroundings, work, and aspirations in 
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sympathetic vein, 
not one of great 
The only church 


the great metropolis, It is written in a 
but the impression left on the reader is 
hopefulness for the black man’s future. 
where the author found the white man mingling with his 
dark brothers was the Catholic Church on Fifty-third street. 
“At St. Benedict the Moor the black faces of the boy aco- 
lytes contrast with the benignant white-haired Irish priest, 
and without need of words preach good will to men.” “The 
white-haired Irish priest” is a New Yorker. It is to be re- 
gretted that Miss Ovington did not also meet Father Burke 
in the Metropolitan Tower, who is entrusted with a larger 
solicitude for his black brother than is his devoted assistant 
at St. Benedict's. 

The O’Shaughnessy Girls. By Rosa MULHOLLAND. 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.50 net. 

There are four of them, Gentianella, Heliantha, Bluebell 
and Lavender, all named after flowers by their mother, an 
Enelish countess, who rejected a duke to marry The 
O’Shaughnessy. Tremendously pedigreed on both sides and 
wondrously accomplished, two of them capturegEnglish earls, 
the third weds her gardener, who turns out to be a wealthy 


New 


English gentleman, and the last settles down with The 
O’Clare in an [Irish castle built by an American’ mine. 
They talk a great deal, as girls will, and write long 


letters about flowers, balls, parties, theatres and millinery, 
and a little about love, for which purpose men are occasion- 
ally introduced, two of them “highly educated at Harvard 
University.” One of The McRory O’Rorke, the 
other an American named Slingsby, who, however, atones 
for his name by being a millionaire and marrying and set- 
tling in Ireland. They are all good if somewhat worldly 
people; but if they ever went to Mass, said a prayer, had a 
Catholic education, or were Catholics at all, the author fails 
There are some useful chapters on a stage- 


the narrative, though long 
* * x 


these is 


to inform us. 
struck young 
drawn out, is pleasantly told. 


lady, and whole 


La Flor Maravillosa de Woxindon, Novela Histoérica de la 
época de Isabel de Inglaterra por el P. José SpmiMan de la 
Compania de Jesus. St. Louis: B. Herder $1.10 net. 

Although this is called a “historical novel”, it is a history 
rather than a novel, as readers of the familiar English ver- 
sion know; for the events which led to the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, are related with scrupulous regard 
for historic truth. The author’s skill in introducing into the 
history the lights and shades of an English Catholic family 
of the period does not affect the substantial accuracy of his 
description of one of the greatest tragedies of the reign of 
the heartless and unholy Elizabeth of England. » = 2 





Dr. James J. Walsh has given to the readers of the July 
Harper's Magazine an interesting and valuable article on the 
“Trish brogue”’, a manner of pronunciation which is not the 
result of ignorance or lack of education, but of adherence 
to primitive methods. “Tea”, for instance, was “tay” in 
Queen Anne’s time; and “nayther” is or was just as correct 
a pronunciation of the ei sound in “neither” as it is in 
“reign” or “feign”, etc., at the present time. The Irish ex- 
pression, “old dart”, meaning “the old country”, solves a 
philological puzzle. The word “earth” was formerly pro- 
nounced “arth”, just as we say harth and not “herth” in 
speaking of the “hearth.” As it often happens that Irishmen 
omit the sound of the final h in certain words—an omission 
which was also once quite proper—hence “the old earth” or 
“old land” became the “old arth”, and has finally lapsed into 
the “old dart.” The article is not only interesting but in- 


structive. 
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| with the spirit of the age. The Catholic| Christian schools. 
view is that morality is something objec- | own administrators, these provisions ex- 
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a eed ; , . lappiness even here below. 
people of Chicago, the Catholic Educa- PI , n k . 
tional Association closed the successful 


Catholics stand for the accompaniment 
of explicit religious instruction in every 
grade of educational work because they 
recognize that without the sanction of re- 
ligion this necessary moral teaching is im- | 

, ssible. No great s y is 
country engaged in educational work. Of ae ‘a Anes - =“ — bs —_,. 
° P . . Ss , P al : 4 

the five resolutions, passed with practical | — = pci . ee Sow ation 
unaninlty ty the’ 2500 menhérs of the | t© be the establishment of a centralizing 
Association presen frou all‘ parts of- the education trust which will exalt the uni- 
4 ? c< “ = < < ersi ies : i ) l 

United States and Canada, that condemn- | * — and col 7 that are opposed - 
ing the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- evangelical Christianity and will discredit 

” . those under control of Christian denomi- 
vancement of Teaching was probably the : : 

nations. One needs not be surprised, then, 

most important expression of Catholic ed- : . ’ : 

; oF : ' to find a representative body of Catholic 
ucational principle during the meeting. > age 

‘Shun? & educators stigmatizing the scheme of this 

modern “patron Saint of learning” as a 

genuine menace to the intellectual and 
moral well-being of the American people. 

* * * 


sessions of this year’s congress with an 
-nthusiastic mass-meeting in the Cathedral 
College hall in that city. Archbishop Quig- 
Jey presided, and the addresses were made 
by some of the most noted Catholics of the 


Father. Brosnahan’s paper dealing with 
the Foundation, which was read during 
one of the separate meetings of the Col- 
lege section of the Association, no doubt 
led to the introduction of the resolution. | 
Characterizing Mr. Carnegie’s fund as “a 
private agency which is endeavoring to ex- 
ercise an undue and irresponsible influence 
over American education,” the reverend 
author of the paper followed the line of 
argument already frequently insisted upon 
in former issues of AMERICA, and showed 
the Foundation to be not a benefit but “a | 
menace to the intellectual and moral well- 
being of the American people,” since it 
essentially “aims at the dechristianization 
of education in this country.” The reso- 
lution, accepted by the large assembly of 
representative Catholic educators, puts the 
stamp of that body’s approval on Father 
srosnahan’s argument, and deprecates “the 
illiberal and sectarian attitude of the Foun- 
dation toward American universities and 


To be sure, it is the privilege of Mr. 
Carnegie to dispose of his wealth as he 
| may see fit, but, as the Rev. Dr. Edwin 
Poteat, President of the Furman (Bap- 
tist) University, Greenville, S. C., recently 
declared, “no rich man has the right to ask 
us to desert our principles for the sake of 
an old-age pension.” One is glad to quote 
Doctor Poteat. Despite repeated affirma- 
tions of a similar tenor made by Protest- 
ant divines and educators, there is an in- 
explicable tendency on the part of writers 
in the secular press to look upon the con- 
demnation of the Carnegie Foundation, by 
those who favor explicit religious training, 
as something emanating from “narrow” 
Catholics. These will tell us that the ad- 
ministrators of the fund are not averse to 
religious teaching, that what they reject is 
the sectarian character of such teaching in 
| schools controlled by religious bodies. A 








colleges.” 

a 

Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Auxiliary | writer in a well-known Boston paper re- 

cently criticized Father Brosnahan’s argu- 
ment with this worn-out subterfuge. One | 
would think that the necessity of definite | 
and fixed principles in the matter of re- | 
ligious teaching ought to be recognized by 
a writer presuming to instruct us editori- | 
ally. “Unsectarian religion’—it is the 
term used by those who find religious 
teaching possible in the Carnegie colleges— 
has about the same significance to the log- 
ical mind as has the term. “squared circle” 
to the mathematician, 

* * * 





Bishop of Grand Rapids, Michigan, voiced 
excellently the general tenor of sentiment 


leading those present to make this em- 
phatic protest against the spirit and aims 
of Mr. Carnegie’s fund. He said: “Our 
object—to bring all our educational forces 
of the country together upon a basis of 


intelligent cooperation with the definite pur- 
pose of imprinting Catholic thought upon 
education in every branch—from the ele- 


mentary school to the university and sem- 


inary—never has been defined more clearly 
than in this convention. The educational 
system some men seek to foist upon the Nay, even were one to concede the feasi- | 
country rests on an entirely false basis. | bility of religious training on some broad | 
Education devoid of religion does not sat-| interdenominational lines common to all 
isfy, Show me two professors in any of | beliefs, a concession no strict religionist 
our big secular universities to-day who are! will ever admit, one would still question 
Morality, as|the fairness of Mr. Carnegie’s provisions 


agreed on what is moral. 


these men seem to understand it, is a shift-| for the distribution of his fund, and renee 
ing opinion, a conviction which changes | still hold the Foundation to be hostile to| 
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As interpreted by his 


plicitly affirm schools controlled by reli- 
gious bodies to be incapable of genuine 
and broad scholarship simply because of 
their affiliation, however tenuous, with 
these bodies. To quote again the strong 
plea made by Doctor Poteat for a broader 
Christian spirit in colleges and universities: 
“T deny the right of Mr. Carnegie to im- 
pugn the competence in the field of educa- 
tion of my college or of any other sec- 
tarian institution.” 
*« * * 

It is a misfortune that Mr. Carnegie was 
not generous enough in planning his en- 
dowment to forget for the nonce the tend- 
ency of wealthy men to make gifts under 
stipulations that unreasonably limit their 
field of usefulness. Had he conceived his 
benefaction so as to create a fund to aid 
the whole body of teachers in the country, 
he would have done a commendable service 
to the community. As it is, the Founda- 
tion, under its administrators’ provisions, 
as now insisted upon, is and can be a 
benefit only to certain schools which, no 
matter what their defenders may claim, 
exercise a distinctly hostile influence to- 
ward religion in education. 

* *k * 

Unhappily, the non-religious schoo] is 
an “institution” among us, and its cause is 
upheld by many others besides Mr. Car- 
negie. “Yet,” as the New York Press said 
recently, commenting editorially on a form 
of rowdyism which has been attracting 
special attention from the city magistrates, 
“the question remains: What is there 
wrong in our system of religious and eth- 
ical education that it should turn out each 
year so large a new crop of young men 
and women who are so little impressed 
with the rights of others, and of the lim- 
tations of their own rights as to freedom 
of conduct? That an altogether too large 
a proportion of our growing boys and 
girls are in such a state of ignorance the 
police court records bear painful witness.” 
The non-sectarian system of education, 
which Mr. Carnegie’s fund recognizes as 


| the last word in broad, liberal training, 1s 


working out its results with us more 
slowly, perhaps, than among the more mer- 
curial French, but it is certain to achieve 
its fated end quite as effectually here as 
there. 

Prejudice, which in former days fre- 
quently blinded non-Catholics to the reason 
and motive impelling Catholics to establish 
their own educational system in America, 
seems to be disappearing among us. Evi- 
dence of this is the frequent and cordial 
word of praise spoken by prominent: lead- 
ers of Protestantism regarding the educa- 
tional work done by Catholics. Indeed, 


instances of such appreciation are becom- 
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ing so common as to excite no surprise.| tem of distribution of public funds for ed-| peared in the New York Evening Sun of 


Just recently a Lutheran preacher of Fort! ucational work which will be absolutely | July 1st, under the appropriate title of 


Wayne, Indiana, commented on one phase 
of Catholic success and drew from it a 
lesson, which he urged his coreligionists 
to profit by. Speaking of the language 
difficulty, common enough in our cosmo- 
politan land, he said: 

“In Cleveland, as in many other cities, 
there are many immigrants among the 
Roman Catholics. They come from many 
lands. But, notwithstanding .the diversity 
of tongues, there is uniformity in their 
churches and schools, You will find the 
Irish Church of St. Patrick, and beside it 





a flourishing school. You will find the | 
German church, the Polish church, the Bo- | 
hemian church, and beside each of them a 
school, There is uniformity in all these | 
schools, and they constitute a bulwark of | 
the Church. The Roman Church says: | 
‘Give us a child until it is twelve years old | 
and it will be a Catholic for life.’ The | 
effectiveness and success of the Catholic | 
Church in its educational system has often | 
impressed me. I realize the true Christian | 
spirit that actuates the Papal Church, and 
T want to impress upon you to-day the fact | 
that the Catholic Church finds diversity of | 
languages no barrier in its schools.” 


M. J. O’C. | 


< peers 


The Religious Education Association has | 


degenerated in its magazine to publishing 
articles by Percival Chubb in favor of Mr. 
Adler’s Ethical Culture School. When in- | 
quiry was made of the secretary if this 
was religious education, he replied that 
they were not responsible for all the views | 
in the magazine, but would publish any- | 
thing that would stimulate moral thought. 
This declaration will undoubtedly give a 
radical stamp to the Association and en- 
tail for it the loss of its conservative and 


uncompromising members. Mr. Bird S. 
Coler, one of its vice-presidents, has sent 
in his resignation, and is now planning a 
new organization that will hew only in one 
line and stimulate nothing that does not 
mean authoritative religious teaching. It 
will be a society having for its object the 
promotion and defense of church schools. 
Tt will aim at checking the spread of So- 
cialistic materialism in the primary schools 
of America, and promoting the teaching of 
morals with the living authority of God | 
behind them as an offset to the subsidiza- 
tion of the higher institutions of learning 
in the interest of affirmative Agnosticism. 
The following is a rough sketch of the 
proposed organization: 
OBJECT. 

The definite aim of the Society shall be 
the impressing upon the mind of our peo- 
ple of the moral danger that threatens the 
nation from the Godless School and the 
employment of public opinion as a motive 
force in the direction of providing a sys- 





| such other work as the Board of Direc- 


just and shall do away with the un-Ameri- 
can discrimination against churches and | 
religious institutions. For the execution | 
of this program the Society shall have | 
the power to publish, print, sell and other- | 
wise distribute literature bearing upon the | 
subject; the power to receive gifts and| 
legacies, and to apply such, in the discre- | 
tion of the directors of the Society, to 
work in consonance with the Society’s ob- 
ject as herein outlined. It shall also have 
power to promote and hold public meetings, 
and to conduct lectures. 


| 
| 





ORGANIZATION. 


All persons believing in God shall be 
eligible to membership in the Society, but 
they shall, before admission, assent to the 
following explicit declaration: 

We agree that our work and such 
money as we may contribute to the 
Society shall go to the object as out- 
lined abave, and that no system of 
teaching shall be considered as moral 
teaching which is not founded upon 
the tenets of authorized religion. 





elect a 


The members shall annually 
Board of Five Directors, which may be en- 
larged by vote of the directors at any | 
time hereafter, and such directors, at the | 
meeting following their election, shall elect 
the following officers: a president, six vice- 
presidents, a secretary, a treasurer. The 
president, when elected, shall appoint an 
editor and manager, whose duty it shall | 
be to take charge of the Society’s offices, | 
and have general supervision over the dis- | 
tribution of literature, the promotion of | 
meetings, the arranging for lectures, and | 

| 


tors shall, from time to time, prescribe. | 
The editor and manager shall receive such | 
compensation as the Board of Directors | 


shall determine, | 


Those who have not yet peeped into the 
historical works published recently by The | 
America Press, under the title of “Pioneer | 
Priests of North America,” may gather 
from the unqualified praise and enthusi- | 
asm with which these excursions into the | 
field of aboriginal American history have | 
been received that American Catholics 
have at last something to which they can 
point with becoming satisfaction and laud- 
able pride. It would be a reproach if the 
secular press should be the first to call 
the attention of Catholics to a work which 
seems destined to mark the beginning of a 
new era in the production of historical 
works of standard value. The following 
critique, which we have taken the liberty 
to abridge, of Father Campbell's latest 
volume, “Among the Algonquins,” ap- 





“A True ROMANCE”: 


It is not given to every historian to 
make his chronicle readable. Facts un- 
adorned and constrained within the sober 
limits of actual events, are apt to prove a 
trifle dry. And unless the author is able 


| to infuse into his work that touch of life 


without which it is but an ordered succes- 
sion of names and dates, his book is pre- 
destined to know the reference shelf more 
intimately than the library table. Without 
the attractive garb Of an entertaining style 
the naked truth is usually hurried to the 
darkness and dust of scholarly oblivion. 

To say, therefore, that a work, histor- 
ical in scope, accurate in detail and in- 
structive in its information, is at the same 
time interesting and even fascinating, is 
to pay no small tribute to the achievement 
of its author. But the work before us, 
“Among the Algonquins,” by the Rev. T. 
J. Campbell, S.J. (The America Press), is 
well worthy of this praise. 

Constituting the third volume of the 
series on “Pioneer Priests of North Amer- 
ica,” it takes up the lives and labors of 
the first missionaries to the Indian nation, 


| which extended from the St. Lawrence to 


Hudson Bay and from the Mississippi to 


|the Atlantic. But the story is not alone 


one of evangelization. It is a chapter in 
the birth of a continent, and as such is 
tense with the thrill of primeval battle 
with the elements and of herculean forti- 
tude in the face of toil and danger and 
suffering. 


And into this warp of adventure are 
woven the raids of Iberville, the discovery 
of the Mississippi and the struggle between 


|two great Powers for dominion over the 
| State of Maine. 


Yet the very simplicity of the style 


| makes the effect infinitely more impressive 


| PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM | 


than if a dozen pages were used in place 
of one. The author has realized that he 
is dealing in events that are larger and 
stronger than any language, and it is to 
this fact, in largest measure, that his book 
owes its unquestioned power. 

In quick succession come the stories of 
Druillettes, Albanel, Allouez, Marquette, 


| Maret, Laure, Aulneau and Rale. And 


though no two are alike, there is in all the 
same undercurrent of heroic service to a 
mighty labor. There is in all the same 
background of ice and snow, flood and 
famine, want and toil, disease and death. 
In all is found the same homily of priva- 
tions gladly borne, dangers calmly faced, 
suffering patiently endured, in, order that 
these indomitable souls might advance the 
banner of their faith. 

Quite apart from its value as a history 
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of early North American events, there is 
a vast fund of ethnological information in 
Father Campbell's book. Here and there 
throughout its pages are scattered ob- 
servations on the habits and character of 
the Algonquins which should form a valu- 
able addition to this branch of knowledge. 

One quotation from a letter of John 
Aulneau on the religious beliefs of the} 


Kristinaux is particularly interesting: | 
(supernatural) 


“Everywhere on these 
plains you see kettles swung over the fire 
and dances and games. That is their para- 
dise. But before reaching it there is an 
extremely dangerous place, a wide ditch| 
which the souls have to cross. On one 
side of it, there is a stretch of muddy 
water, offensive to the smell, and covered 
with scum; then there is a pit filled with 
fire which rises in fierce tongues of flame. 
The only means of crossing is a pine tree, | 
which rest on either bank. | 


the ends of 
Its bark is ever freshly moistened and be- | 
smeared with a substance which makes it | 
slippery as ice. If the souls who wish to 
cross to the enchanting hunting plains | 
have the misfortune to fall at this danger- 


ous passage, there is no help left; they are 
doomed forever to drink of the foul stag- 
nant water or to burn in the flames.” 

We cannot close our consideration of the 
book without yielding to the temptation 
of quoting again. To illustrate the char- 
acter of those among whom the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries labored, Father Campbell has in- 
cluded the story of one Indian family, 
which in its way is little else than epic: 

“An Indian at the point of death had 
been baptized but Unfortu- 
nately, he was madly in love with a squaw, 


recovered. 


tian fashion simply took her off to his 
cabin. It happened that he and his family 
went off to hunt, and every one of them 
perished except the man and two of his 
children, who made their way back to 
Three Rivers. He was exhausted and at 
and naturally might 


the point of death, 


have expected some help from his sister, 


who lived there with a sick boy. But, 
not wanting to be troubled with the care of 
another invalid, she brained her brother in 
the presence of his two sick and starving 
children, a boy and a girl, and then, heed- 


’ ° ~ 


less of their clamors f Tr food, she nut her 
own hopeful in a canoe and started down 
the river to Quebec. The children fol- 
alone the shore, begging 
At nightfall the 


fierce hag beached the canoe and told the 


lowed her all day 


to be taken on board 


boy: ‘I can’t carry both of you with me; 
kill your sister ard I will take vou” Hor- 
rible to relate, the v une brute seized a 
string and tied it around the neck of the 
girl Then, he Iding one end with his foot. 
he choked her to death. 

“Did she struggle with von? asked the 


priest, when the story was told at Quebec. | 


| Algonquins” offers an opportunity for seri- 


| diction. 


| more abundantly. 
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“*No; she did not even try to run away, 
but only looked at me and let me do it.’” 

Just that! She only looked at him, 

Altogether it is a splendid volume that 
Father Campbell has produced, To those 
f the same faith as the pioneer priests 
whose lives it relates, it should prove no 
less edifying than absorbing. But even to 
those of other persuasion, “Among the 


ous and interesting reading, where solid 
historical worth is matched by charm of 
style and vigor of conception. 





The following letter was addressed by 
the Holy Father to Rev. Dr. Charles Gran- 
nan, member of the Biblical Commission, 
in recognition of the great zeal displayed 
by him for the welfare of the South Amer- 
ican College in Rome, and for the prepara- 
tion therein of worthy priests for the | 
churches of America :— 

seloved Son, health and Apostolic Bene- 





We take the occasion of writing to you 
from that which offers you the exercise of | 
the highest charity, out of the zeal which | 
We have for Latin America, for her | 
Church, and for the life which Christ our | 
Lord gave to mankind and which We de- | 
sire men to possess, and to possess even 
But as often as We 
consider the condition of that Church, We 
recall the sorrowful words of the Gospel, | 
“The harvest indeed is great, but the la- 
borers are few.” In spirit We see there 
many and vast lands, as yet unbroken, for 
the sowing of the seed of Christian wis- 
dom; there, too, We see an immense mul- 
titude calling for Apostolic men to come | 
in greater numbers and with better prep- | 
furtherance of Catholic | 


aration for the 
interests. 

To these causes of Our solicitude an- 
other care is now added, one that has its 
origin in that very source whence right- | 
fully should come the fruit. | 
We mean the: Roman College of Latin 
America. The financial condition of this 
College has become so straitened that ne- 


choicest 


cessity requires the lessening of its student 
body, and that at a time (We speak to one 
who knows) when the situation in the dio- 
ceses .of South America demands, rather, 
an increase in the number of students. 
Hence you will rightly understand, Be- 
loved Son, with what gratitude We re- 
garded the announcement that vou would 
undertake to relieve the pressing, domestic 
difficulties of the College by enlisting at 
large the generosity of the Catholics of the 
United States of America. The plan is 
one full of charity and one that We declare 
must be attributed to the favor of a Mer- 
ciful God; since there appears no hope of 
anv help to come from the Catholics of 
Latin America: hecause 
which scarcely suffice for the recently cre- 


their resources, 
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ated dioceses, are employed in supporting 
their domestic institutions; and at the 
same time the slender means of the Apos- 
tolic See forbids Us, though willing and 
eager, from listening to the promptings of 
Our Paternal Heart. 

Your remarkable zeal and the favorable 
disposition of the Catholics of North Amer- 
ica quicken in Us a joyous expectation, 
For if the Church of South America de- 
mands now a more effective force in her 
priests, and priests that shall excel in vir- 
tue and in learning, assuredly it is fitting 
that she should look for them to this See 
of Rome, the centre of the whole Catholic 
Church and the teacher of truth, in whose 
sacred schools and camps the youthful 
clergy, at the tombs of the Apostles and 
almost under Our very eyes, will be 
formed, as it were, into a new soldiery for 
the good fight of faith and for every vir- 
tue. 

Therefore, “earnestly asking the Lord of 
the harvest to send laborers into His har- 
vest,” We congratulate you, Beloved Son, 
for undertaking a cause upon which de- 
pends, in greatest measure, the strength 
and increase of Christianity among neigh- 
boring peoples. We also assure those in 
whom you will find assistance, that their 
beneficence could not be bestowed better, 
since it is employed in aiding and in 
widening the influence of a College which 
experience has approved and still approves 
as the home of perfect ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline. 

And may the Apostolic Benediction, 
which We most lovingly, in the Lord, im- 
part to you, Beloved Son, be an earnest. of 
Divine favor and a testimony of Our Be- 
nevolence. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the fifth 
day of April, nineteen hundred and eleven, 
in the eighth year of Our Pontificate. 

PIUS PP. X. 


SOCIOLOGY 


We discussed lately the shark of the 
sea and the loan shark. The former is a 
creature of God and glorifies its Creator 
by exercising the functions of its nature. 
Man knows but little of the mysteries of 
the ocean and of what may be the 
place of the shark in the economy of the 
deep. Naturalists call it the scavenger of 
the sea, but other perform that 
office too. We do know, however, that its 
devouring of man is purely accidental, 
and that, had it no other food, it would 
soon become extinct. Very different is 
the loan shark. As such he is not God’s 
creature, neither has he any place in the 
beneficent plan of society, the work of 
nature. He devours men, not by accident, 
but as his ordinary food, and grows fat 
and multiplies by his feeding. He exists, 
nevertheless, because there is a demand 
If men did not want to borrow, 


fishes 


for kim. 
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he would not be here to lend. Moreover, 
if they did not wish to borrow in a pe- 
culiar way, in secret, without what is 
known in regular business as security, 1. é., 
a lien upon property, or a _ responsible 
guarantor, he would not be on hand to lend 
in that peculiar way. If, then, he is to 
become extinct, he must be deprived of 
his prey; and that this may be done, it is 
necessary to know the class of borrowers 
on whom he feeds. 

In the first place we may mention hon- 
orable, upright men upon whom calamity 
has fallen. We mention them first to get 
them out of the way; for they bear to the 
loan shark the same relation that human 
beings do to the shark of the sea. They 
fall into his jaws, but only accidentally: 
they are not his regular food. The reason 
is clear. Calamity means generally loss of 
fortune, sickness or hard times, both of 
which result in loss of regular employ- 
ment, or open embarrassments in business; 
and each of these takes its victim out of 
the category of the loan shark’s ordinary 
prey, men who borrow secretly on their 
personal note, whose fear of discovery, 
which would deprive them of their other- 
wise assured position, is the lender’s se- 
curity, not so much for his principal as for 
a long-continued payment of usury, which 
soon amounts to far more than the sum 
lent. 

Now, the ordinary prey borrow secretly 
because their embarrassments are secret; 
and these must be secret because, as a gen- 
eral rule, there is something disgraceful 
about them. The origins of disgraceful 
embarrassments are commonly betting, gam- 
bling, speculating in stocks, etc., and ex- 
travagant and immoral living, and the in- 
troduction to the loan shark too often fol- 
lows the appropriation of another’s money, 
by which one hoped to get out of his diffi- 
culties and make. everything — straight. 
Those four evils enter integrally into the 
life of our modern cities; they are the 
forms under which, for a large number of 
men, old as well as young, appear the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, the concupiscence 
of the eyes and the pride of life, the three 
elements that make up the world. No in- 
dividual is constrained to be a_ betting 
man, a gambler, a bucket-shop operator, or 
a prodigal, but so long as city life is what 
it is to-day, these four will abound, not 
only following their passions openly, but 
secretly also among respectable salaried 
and professional men; and if they abound, 
the loan shark will not be absent. There is 
this great advantage in making his ex- 
istence difficult, that it would hasten the 
exposure of the double lives of men ap- 
parently respectable; and their disgrace 
might deter others from following their 
evil courses. But a radical reform calls 
for the elimination of the causes that pro- 
duce him. H. W. 





ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


His Holiness, Pius X, in an autograph 
letter to the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Fal- 
conio, applauds the lead taken by the 
United States in the world-wide campaign 
for international peace. A copy of the let- 
ter was sent to the White House. The 
letter follows :— 

To Our Venerable Brother, Diomede, Titu- 
lar Archbishop of Larissa, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Venerable Brother: Health and apostolic 
benediction, We are happy to learn from 
you that in the United States of America, 
under the leadership of men enjoying the 
highest authority with the people, the 
more judicious members of the community 
are fervently desirous of maintaining the 
advantages of international peace. To com- 
pose differences, to restrain the outbreak 
of hostilities, to prevent the dangers of 
war, to remove even the anxieties of so- 
called armed peace is, indeed, most praise- 
worthy, and any effort in this cause, even 
although it may not immediately or wholly 
accomplish its purpose, manifests, never- 
theless, a zeal which cannot but redound 
to the credit of its authors and be of bene- 
fit to the States. 

This is especially true at the present day, 
when vast armies, instrumentalities most 
destructive to human life, and the ad- 
vanced state of military science portend 
wars which must be a source of fear even 
to the most powerful rulers. 

Wherefore, We most heartily commend 
the work already begun, which should be 
approved by all good men and especially 
by Us, holding, as We do, the supreme 
pontificate of the Church and representing 
Him who is both the God and the Prince 
of Peace; and We most gladly lend the 
weight of our authority to those who are 
striving to realize this most beneficent pur- 
pose. 

For We do not doubt that the same dis- 
tinguished men who possess so much abil- 
ity and such wisdom in affairs of state 
will construct in behalf of a struggling age 
a royal road for the nations leading to 
peace and conciliation in accordance with 
the laws of justice and charity, 
should be sacredly observed by all. For, 
inasmuch as peace consists in order, who 
will vainly think that it can be estab- 
lished unless he strives with all the force 
within him that due respect be everywhere 
given to those virtues which are the prin- 
ciples of order and its firmest foundation? 

As for the remaining aspects of the mat- 
ter, We recall to mind the example of so 
many of our illustrious predecessors, who, 
when the condition of the times permitted, 
rendered, in this very matter also, the most 
signal service to the cause of humanity 


which | 


and to the stability of governments; but 
since the present age allows Us to aid in 
this cause only by pious prayers to 
God, We therefore most earnestly pray 
God, who knows the hearts of men and in- 
clines them as He wills, that He may be 
gracious to those who are furthering peace 
among the peoples, and may grant to the 
nations which, with united purposes, are 
laboring to this end, that the destruction 
of war and its disasters being averted, they 
may at length find repose in the beauty of 
peace. 

As a pledge of divine favor and a proof 
of our benevolence, We most lovingly 
grant you, venerable brother, the apostolic 
benediction. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the elev- 
enth day of June, 1911, and the eighth 
year of our Pontificate. PIUS X. 


A public statement has been made by 
the Right Rev. Louis S. Walsh, D.D., 
Bishop of Portland, Me., explaining the 
interdict issued against six laymen of the 
Portland diocese who introduced a bill in 
the Maine Legislature against the Bishop’s 
control of church property as a corpora- 
tion sole. 


On June 23, 1911, feast of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, the Rev. Fabian Ruano 
celebrated his first holy Mass in the con- 


vent of the barefooted Franciscan nuns, 
Madrid. After a professorship of many 
years in the Institute of Salamanca, the 


incumbent became a widower only a few 
months ago. He then determined to enter 
the sacred ministry, for which he was 
already well qualified by his extensive stu- 
dies. At his first Mass, one of his sons, 
the Rev. Juan Ruano y Corbo, S.J., offici- 
ated as assistant priest, and a little grand- 
daughter of the celebrant made her first 
holy Communion. The choice of chapel 
was determined by the fact that the newly 
ordained priest had a daughter among the 
religious. Rev. Father Ruano was ordained 
at the age of sixty-four. 





On the occasion of the centennial cele- 
bration of the Seminary of St. Hyacinth 
the presented to their Alma 
Mater the handsome gift of $80,000. The 
money will be spent in enlarging the phys- 
ical cabinet, and in making improvements 
the Seminary 
authori- 





“old boys” 


| 
|in various departments of 
according to the judgment of the 





| . . . . 
| ties of the institution. 


| The Right Rev. Thomas J. Daly, Vicar- 
|General of the Archdiocese of Halifax, 
| celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordin- 
lation on July 9, Mer. Daly was born in 
Halifax, in February. 1839, and was raised 
| to the priesthood July 9, 1861. After his 
| ordination he was appointed to a parish at 
| Chezzetcook, at the same time acting as 
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secretary to his Grace Archbishop Con- 
nolly. On the death of the Archbishop, 
Mgr. Daly took charge of the parish at 
Windsor for several years, till he was ap- 
pointed the late Archbishop O’Brien 
Vicar-General, with the additional pas- 
torate of St. Joseph’s parish, where he still 
continues zealous labors. The 
Catholic members of the community 
with their fellow-Catholic citizens in 
orit 


by 


his non- 
vied 
hon- 


lo 
ix 


the worthy priest. 
Every Saturday morning the Aloysius 
rruth Society, of Washington, D. C., pub- 


lishes, in a local daily paper, a column of | 


Catholic notes and comments, and at vari- 
ous intervals prepares the publication of 
important Catholic the Sunday 
Its activities are extending in many 


items in 


press. 


directions. As a result of a recent meet- 


ing, the work of the Society is now di- | 


vided among four committees: 


The press committee, whose duties are | 


to 

such 
r are subversive of Christian mor- 
ality, and to publish in the public press 


use means to refute 
published articles as attack the true 


h or 


every available 


t 
t 


ai 


important and instructive Catholic news. 
rhe library committee, which seeks to 
stimulate for 
among the Catholic laity by printing 
of Catholic books, 
ttherwise encouraging the circulation 


education | 
and 


a desire higher 


distributing lists and 
and 
reading of standard Catholic literature. 
The committee, whose 
work the dissemination of 


Catholic truth by means of lectures and 


social studies 


is to assist in 
conferences on social, moral and dogmatic | 
subjects of special interest, and particu- 
larly by fostering the practice of yearly 
retreats among the laity of all classes. 
The law committee, which aims to aid 


the society by its legal knowledge; to urge 
the strict enforcement of existing laws for 
safeguarding of public morals, and, 
to advocate and 
1ore efficient civil legislation. 
of the A. T. 
Rev. Augustus J. Duarte, 
yysius’ Church, Washington. 


he 
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SCIENCE 


The Bureau of Mines, in a brochure en 
titled “The Escape of Gas from Coal”, 


@iy the 


following 


s interesting results of 
coals. In- 


flammable gas is not only liberated while 


é 
its investigation on American 
they are being broken down in mining, but 
also for a considerable period thereafter 
The escape of gas is at first quite rapid, | 
but the rate diminishes, tending towards 
final cessation in from 3 to 18 minutes. 
With the volume of the small lumps of | 
coal taken as a unit of measurement, about 
1; volume of methane escapes during the 
crushing, and from ™% to 1% volumes on 
continued exposure to the air, The final | 





| chief) which, by removing weathered soil 


| which the useful minerals occur in the soils 
| e 
| of 


| mixer of soils already formed it yields to 
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| loss consequent to this loss of gas is tri- 
| fling, but the danger of accumulation of 
| explosive gas from this source in mines 
/and coal bunkers warrants its being taken 
‘into account in the ventilation of mines 
and in the storage of coal. 


* * * 


A recent boring made in the village of 
Czuchow, in Silesia, to a depth of 7,348 
'feet, has permitted of new earth-tempera- 
ture determinations. Experiments up to 
date show that an increase of one degree 
| Fahrenheit is had for every 58 feet of de- 

| scent. 
* 


* * 


The latest investigation regarding the 
movement of soil material may be em- 
bodied in the following items:—The wind 
plays no minor role and is not the least of 
the great dynamic agents now recognized 
as the soil. The older static 
| conceptions are now untenable. In soil re- 
moval the wind is one of several agents 
(of which running water is probably the 


affecting 
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convent in Port Elizabeth, and was its 
prioress for twenty-five years. Altogether 
her career was a remarkable one, as well 
in length as in labors, and should draw at- 
tention to the heroic and unremitting la- 
bors of the Sisterhoods in behalf of edu- 
cation in that far-off region. 


The Rev. Gabriel A. Healy, Pastor for 
forty-one years of St. Bernard’s Church, 
New York City, died in the rectory, on 


July 3. Father Healy was a priest for 
fifty-one years. As a boy he attended the 
schools of the Christian Brothers, and 


later the College of St. Francis Xavier, 
where he received the degree of A.B, in 
1861. In the fall of the same year he pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for the 
priesthood and was sent for his theolog- 
ical. studies to the Grand Seminary in 
Montreal. At the end of his four years 
course he was ordained in old St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, by Bishop James Roosevelt 
Bailey of Newark, afterwards Archbishop 





material from the land surface into the 
progressively expose the rocks be- 
neath to the process of decay, enabling | 
the maintenance of that balance upon | 
which depends the permanence of the soil | 
layer. Among these agents the wind is 
greatest only in areas of considerable 
aridity, and even there it is by no means 
the sole active factor. From our present 
viewpoint, the second or mixing action i 
of far greater and more general impor- 
The carrying of material 
from place to place across the land surface 
makes possible the existence in any par- 
ticular soil of minerals not present in its 
parent rocks, and is one cause of the well- 
known and remarkable constancy with 


sea, 
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tance. soil 


the 


shows 


wind 
As a 


action the 
effectiveness. 


world, In _ this 
its greatest 





Nor is this action, like the former, 
confined to arid lands, Wind action, both 


none. 


in removal and transfer, must be regarded | 
| faculty 


as an important item in the newly empha- 
sized dynamic explanations of the soil and 
its fertility. (Bureau of Soils, Bulletin 
Vo. 68.) 


F. A. Tonporr, S.J. 


OBITUARY 
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The death is announced of Mother M. | 
Whitty, at Port Elizabeth, South | 
\frica, on May 4. Mother Rose was born 
in Dublin, Ireland, November 24, 1831, and 
so at the time of her death was in her 
eightieth year. Less than a year ago she 
celebrated her diamond jubilee, the six- 
tieth anniversary of her religious profes- 
sion, and received on that occasion a 
special blessing from the Holy Father. 
She was the foundress of the Dominican 


Rose 





of Baltimore. Father Healy founded the 
parish and built the church over which he 
presided for so many years. His name 
will recall the memory of an exemplary 
priest and one who was known and luved 
by the Catholics of Manhattan. 


Right Rev. Monsignor Dennis J. Flynn, 
LL.D., President Emeritus of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., and a 
well-known Catholic educator, died, July 
at the institution of which he was for 
many years the head. Dr. Flynn had been 
ailing for the past eighteen months. He 
was born at Louisville, Ky., September 17. 
1856, and after the usual preparatory stu- 
dies in his native city, he entered Mount 
St. Mary’s in 1877. *Receiving his A.B. 
degree in 1880, and his A.M. in 1882, Mon- 
signor Flynn was ordained priest in 1883. 
His first charge led him to Wilmington, 
Delaware, where his ministerial work dur- 


~ 
‘» 


|ing sixteen years was singularly success- 


ful. His appointment to Mount St. Mary’s 
dates from February, 1899. In 
June, 1904, Monsignor Flynn was elected 
to the important posts of Vice-President 
and Treasurer, and in June, 1905, he was 
further honored by being chosen President 
of that venerable institution. This charge 


( 


he filled until failing health obliged him to 


retire as President Emeritus cighteen 
months ago. 

Dr. Flynn received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from his Alma Mater in 1897, 
and from Georgetown University in 1906. 
During the ceremony attending the dedi- 
cation of the new chapel, attached to Mount 
St. Mary’s College, on October 12 last, 
Cardinal Gibbons announced that Dr. Flynn 
had been created domestic prelate by Pope 
Pius X. The honor was conferred upon 


him at the special request of the Cardinal. 

















